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NE year after Abraham Lincoln made 

his momentous decision to decline ap- 
pointment as governor of Oregon terri- 
tory there was established a weekly 
newspaper in Portland, Oregon, that was 
destined to be of great help to Lincoln 
and the union cause and to become one 
of the nation’s great newspapers. That 
newspaper was The Oregonian and its 
editor for forty years, whose genius won 
for it wide renown, was Harvey White- 
field Scott. 

The Oregonian was founded by Thomas 
J. Dryer. The first issue was printed on 
a Ramage hand press Dec. 4, 1850. Dryer 
had been induced to go to Portland from 
San Francisco by Stephen Coffin and W. 
W. Chapman, two men interested in the 
townsite at Portland, on the Willamette 
River, head of deep sea navigation. Ore- 
gon City, capital of the territorial gov- 
ernment, at that time boasted a news- 
paper, the Oregon Spectator, founded 
Feb. 5, 1846, the first newspaper pub- 
lished west of the Rocky Mountains. Mil- 
waukie nearby also had a newspaper, the 
Western Star. If Portland were to go 
ahead, to become the metropolis of the 
| state, it needed a newspaper. Portland 
townsite owners with typical western 
energy went to San Francisco to obtain 
a printing plant, There they met Dryer, 
a native of New York, who had worked 
on rural newspapers. He was seeking an 
opening. The three men talked over their 
plans, and Dryer agreed to run the news- 
paper. The press and type were shipped 
and Dryer and his associates returned to 
Portland. A small office was opened and 
the paper named The Oregonian by Mr. 
Chapman. 

The choice of the name was a stroke 
of genius. The Oregonian is the best 
name that a paper designed to dominate 
the Oregon field could have. That name 
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had been previously used by a periodical 
named The Oregonian and Christian Ad- 
vocate published by the Oregon Provi- 
sional Emigrating Society formed at 
Lynn, Mass., in 1838. 

The weekly Oregonian, thus founded, 
sold for $7 a year. It was four pages, 
six columns to the page. 

Dryer was a vigorous writer and edi- 
tor. He plunged into the main mission 
of the paper with spirit and zeal, to ad- 
vance the interests of the struggling, 
little town, to sing its praises over its 
rivals, and to keep alive the fighting 
spirit of the citizens who had settled at 
the little village on the banks of the 
Willamette River. Dryer also espoused 
the whig cause and fought many a bat- 
tle with the Oregon Statesman, a demo- 
cratic newspaper, founded by Asahel 
Bush at Oregon City, the capital, March 
21, 1851. 

Dryer actively combatted the southern 
Democrats with their pro slavery lean- 
ings, was a member of the constitutional 
convention of Oregon, which forbade sla- 
very in the state, and campaigned for 
Lincoln in 1860 as a candidate for presi- 
dential elector. He was elected and 
chosen to carry to Washington, D. C., 
Oregon’s electoral vote and to cast it 
for Lincoln. 

During his absence Simeon Francis, 
one of the founders of the Illinois State 
Journal at Springfield, became editor of 
The Oregonian. 

At this time Dryer disappears from the 
picture and Henry L. Pittock enters. 
Dryer had founded The Oregonian, sur- 
vived opposition, fought through vicissi- 
tudes, but distant fields and politics 
looked more attractive to him. Before 
he left for Washington he gave Pittock 
a bill of sale to The Oregonian, in settle- 
ment of wages due him. Dryer was later 
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appointed minister to Hawaii by Lin- 
coln. 

Henry Lewis Pittock was a man of 
sturdier fiber than Dryer. Born in Lon- 
don, England, March 1, 1836 his father 
took him to Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1839. 
There he learned the printer’s trade. 
When a youth of 18 he started across the 
plains with his brother, April 1, 1853 and 
arrived at Oregon City Oct. 15, 1853. A 
month later he went to Portland to work 
for The Oregonian. Tradition tells that 
Pittock at first worked for his room and 
board. He was earnest and industrious. 
When Saturday night came with Dryer’s 
payroll unmet, Pittock would take bills 
off the hook and go out to collect money 
from the merchants to pay the printers 
and himself. Finally when Dryer owed 
him more than $500 for wages, he 
acquired the paper in settlement of the 
indebtedness. 

The Oregonian then began to move up- 
grade. Pittock had a battle on his hands. 
The paper was in debt. Its credit was 
bad, but it immediately improved when 
Pittock became the owner. Merchants 
respected him for his industry and faith- 
ful attention to business. Pittock real- 
ized, if the paper were to survive and 
to dominate the field, he must found a 
daily newspaper. Already two news- 
papers, The Times and The Advertiser, 
had issued dailies. On February 4, 1861 
he printed the first issue of The Morn- 
ing Oregonian. 

Mr. Scott has written of the founding 
of the daily as follows: 

“As the Civil War was just then break- 
ing out, great efforts were made to get 
news, and the energy of The Oregonian, 
under the direction of Mr. Pittock, soon 
put it in the lead of competitors. The 
contest was one in which patience, in- 
dustry, application and skill had the 
usual result, and the contest was soon 
decided in Mr. Pittock’s favor. An- 
other helpful thing was The Oregonian’s 
vigorous espousal of the national cause 
in the crisis of the Civil War. The pub- 
lic began to look to it, not only for news, 
but for expression of the national] senti- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest.” 

Mr. Pittock was enterprising in get- 
ting the news of the war first by boat 
from San Francisco, then by telegraph to 
Yreka, California, and by stage from 
Yreka to Portland, and in 1864 by direct 
telegraph connections with California 
and the East. News was in great de- 
mand. While his competitors slept, Mr. 
Pittock and his men worked late at 
night to print and publish the news. 


Mr. Pittock devoted his life to the up. 
building of The Oregonian. From the 
day he started to work on the newspaper 
as a typesetter to his death January 28 
1919, he worked steadfastly and ably to 
build up a great newspaper. While Dryer 
sought his fortune in far distant, ep. 
chanting tropical isles, Mr. Pittock 
stayed on the job, worked early and late, 
saw Portland grow from a village of a 
few hundred inhabitants to a city of 
300,000 and amassed a great fortune. 
Much could be written of Mr. Pittock, of 
his sturdy character, his poise, his even 
temper, his business sagacity, his cour- 
age and fortitude in meeting business 
trials, panics and adversity and the great 
contribution his wise business manage- 
ment gave to the success of The Ore. 
gonion. But this sketch is to deal with 
the career of The Oregonian’s great edi- 
tor. Mr. Pittock’s sagacity is proved by 
the fact that he selected Harvey W. 
Scott as an editor, recognized his genius 
when the editor was a young man, gave 
him ample scope for his powers and 
permitted him to fill the duties of his 
office unhampered and unrestricted by 
domination from the business office 
which Mr. Pittock himself directed. 

It was in 1865 that Harvey W. Scott 
made his first connection with The Ore- 
gonian. 

Mr. Scott was born in Tazewell County, 
Illinois, near Peoria, on Feb. 1, 1838. He 
was the son of John Tucker Scott and 
Anne Roelofson Scott. His great grand- 
father, supposedly a native of England, 
had settled in South Carolina shortly be- 
fore the Revolution and had there mar- 
ried Chloe Riggs. Anne Roelofson Scott, 
his mother, was of Danish descent. John 
Tucker Scott was born in 1809 and died 
in 1880. He was a native of Washing- 
ton County, Kentucky, and biographers 
state that he was born within 18 miles 
of Abraham Lincoln and just 6 days be- 
fore Lincoln. His family moved from 
Kentucky to Illinois when he was 15 
years old. 

John Tucker Scott migrated in 1852 
with his family of 9 sons and daughters, 
among them Harvey W. Scott, then a lad 
of 14. They went by ox team. While 
crossing the plains Anne Roelofson Scott 
died and was buried in the Black Hills of 
Wyoming. The family arrived in Ore 
gon City, Oct. 2, 1852, 

The family lived for a year and a half 
in the Willamette Valley, Oregon, and 
endured the hardships of farm and pio 
neer life. H. W. Scott attended school a 
short time at Amity. This was conducted 
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in a log school house erected in 1848. A 
historian gives the following description 
of this school: 

“Classes were held under the spreading 
branches of a noble oak when the 
weather was propitious, and the single 
McGuffey’s reader which the district pos- 
sessed passed from hand to hand. 

“There were few text books of any 
kind, says a pioneer teacher describing 
the school, and as late as 1853 when 
Levi Ankeny and Harvey Scott were in 
attendance at Amity the instruction was 
largely oral. A number of men noted 
in Oregon began their careers in this 
log school house.”* 

In the spring of 1854 he accompanied 
his father and family to Puget Sound 
where a pioneer home was created. There 
he lived the life of a western farmer boy, 
helped win a farm home in a country 
full of Indians, and enlisted in a war 
against them in 1855. This was no mock 
Indian war and the company in which 
Mr. Scott served fought real battles with 
the Indians, waded rivers in the dead of 
winter and suffered incredible hardships. 

In 1856 he worked as a laborer in the 
Willamette Valley and while contribut- 
ing his share toward the support of his 
family managed to save a little money 
to aid in securing his education. 

Mr. Scott, himself, has written of the 
time he walked most of the way as a 
boy from Olympia, Washington, to For- 
est Grove, Oregon and in December, 
1856 entered Pacific University. This 
was a memorable trip in his life. Four 
months later because of limited funds he 
was obliged to abandon his studies tem- 
porarily. For some time he worked as a 
wood cutter and during the winter of 
1858-1859, according to one biographer, 
he attended Oregon City Academy. In the 
following autumn he resumed his studies 
at Pacific University, meantime support- 
ing himself by occasional work at 
wood cutting, team driving, and school 
teaching. 

He was graduated in 1863, the first 
graduate of the school and its most dis- 
tinguished to this day. He continued 
school teaching but finally abandoned 
that occupation to study law in the office 
of Judge E. D. Shattuck at Portland, at 
the same time acting as librarian of the 
Portland Library, at that time a pay 
library. He was paid $15 per week. 

It was while acting as librarian and 
studying law that he took up newspaper 
work. 

*F. H. Grubbs, Early Oregon Schools, Ore- 


‘on Pioneer Transactions. Quoted in Chas. H 
arey’s History of Oregon. 
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Mr. Pittock in his conduct of The Ore- 
gonian received editorial contributions 
from outside sources. He asked Judge 
Shattuck for an editorial. The lawyer 
was busy and suggested that he ask Mr. 
Scott to contribute. Mr. Scott did so. 
His editorials attracted attention, and 
this casual connection led to a perman- 
ent arrangement. 

The farmer boy, the wood cutter, and 
country school teacher had found a vo- 
cation that was more important to him 
and to the community which he served 
than the law. 

One of Mr. Scott’s early contributions 
to The Oregonian as editor appeared in 
April 17, 1865, an editorial on the assassi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln. 

Although admitted to the bar of the 
state in September, 1865, Mr. Scott never 
practised law. With the exception of 5 
years, 1872-1877, during which he served 
as collector of customs at Portland, he 
retained his connection with The Ore- 
gonian until his death at Baltimore, Md., 
Aug. 7, 1910. His editorship covered a 
period of forty years. 

It was not long before the people of 
Oregon recognized that a new force had 
appeared in Oregon journalism. The edi- 
torial page of The Oregonian, well and 
forcefully written, breathing a philoso- 
phical spirit, learned in history, and at 
the same time practical in considering 
the affairs of the day, gained attention 
and Mr. Scott achieved state fame, 
which was soon followed by national re- 
cognition as his editorials began to be 
reprinted in the journals of the country. 
Soon he had attained the distinction of 
being one of the first ten editors of the 
nation. 

What were the secrets of Mr. Scott’s 
sucess as an editor? Men are the pro- 
duct of their times and their environ- 
ment. Heredity, good ancestry, good 
blood must be considered in explaining 
his genius. Mr. Scott’s early career was 
like Lincoln’s. He, too, was a poor farmer 
boy. He had few books. He was a rail 
splitter. He had the thirst for educa- 
tion and he educated himself. His in- 
domitable will, his power to drive him- 
self to work would have won him success 
in many fields of human endeavor. 


Mr. Scott, probably, would have made 
a great lawyer. At least he would have 
enjoyed the intellectual pursuit of study- 
ing and mastering the principles of the 
law, toward which he had made progress 
when he studied in the office of a lawyer. 
But it is doubtful whether he would have 
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enjoyed the rough and tumble debates of 
the court room or the perversity of hu- 
man nature as exhibited by his clients. 

Ability to think clearly, to write clear- 
ly, remarkable brain power, concentrated 
wisdom, devotion to duty, fearlessness, 
sturdy common sense—all these Mr. 
Scott had and he used them daily in his 
profession. 

Mr. Scott brought to his work a well 
trained mind. He was a devoted and un- 
tiring student. He was versed in the 
classics. This gave him his lucid style. 
He had not only a well stored mind but 
a photographic memory. He could re- 
peat any verse in the Bible, Shakespeare, 
or Milton that was worth remembering. 
Given a line from any of these works he 
could repeat the passage correctly with- 
out reference to the printed page. Many 
a visitor used to test this out by repeat- 
ing a fragmentary quotation in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Scott. He would pick it up 
and go on. His editorials covered the 
entire range of the world’s finest liter- 
ature. His favorite works were the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Milton and Burke. 

He was a student of politics and politi- 
eal affairs. He knew history, ancient, 
medieval and modern. He knew and 
had his opinions on all prominent men 
in public life, studied their motives and 
methods. 

He was a student of government, of 
finance and economics. 

He was versed in philosophy, had stu- 
died the history of all religions, was 
keenly interested in all moral, ethical 
and religious questions. 

He was an indefatigable worker. Be- 
sides he had what Dana calls an instinc- 
tive sense of good judgment, that in- 
valuable quality by which a man may 
make a right decision. He had not only 
the faculty of gathering facts, but of 
arranging them in orderly and logical 
fashion, analyzing them and finally hand- 
ing down a wise decision as to their 
meaning and interpretation. He toiled 
early and late. The Oregonian editorial 
page and the paper was his life work. 
He permitted no slovenly work to appear 
in the newspaper or on the editorial 
page. 

No one need wonder that a man of 
such amazing abilities, of such great 
brain power and such prodigious applica- 
tion of his own talents became the west’s 
most noted editor. 

Mr. Scott in the midst of a fight em- 
ployed irony, invective, sarcasm and all 
the arts of a trained writer, but his edi- 
torials were more than that, they were 
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powerful in logic and argument. They 
eut to the heart of the subject. 

Throughout his career Mr. Scott was 
opposed to socialism and socialistic ex. 
periments. He defined socialism as “the 
growing disposition to substitute com- 
munism for individualism, an increasing 
desire to use the state as a vehicle for 
the support of the thriftless by levying 
upon the accumulation of the thrifty.” I; 
is interesting to note that Herbert 
Hoover as a boy in Salem read The Ore- 
gonian and no doubt absorbed some of 
the individualistic ideas of Mr. Scott as 
the basis of his present philosophy of 
American individualism. 

In 1904 Mr. Scott launched his oppo- 
sition to the initiative and referendum, 
the direct primary which became a part 
of the Oregon system of government. Mr. 
Scott vigorously opposed these innova- 
tions although he did so at his own poli- 
tical discomfiture. Of the direct primary, 
he said that while it was a blow to “boss 
rule,” it meant the loss to the public ser- 
vice of many of the best men and the 
consequent selection of self seeking poli- 
ticians. He objected to the initiative and 
referendum as being dangerous factors 
in every election and as whittling away 
and tending to destroy our system of rep- 
resentative government. 


While in the main an ardent supporter 
of the Republican party, Mr. Scott was 
not a slave to party leaders. He was in- 
dependent in his praise and blame of 
men in public life. He was one of the 
first American editors to tear loose and 
criticise the Senate of the United States, 
which seemed to be fast becoming a mil- 
lionaire’s club, representing an oligarchy 
of wealth and unresponsive to the will of 
the American people. 

Mr. Scott’s smashing blow at the Sen- 
ate led to another Oregon experiment, 
an attempt to elect United States Sen- 
ators by the people by indirect means. 
This, while not approved by Mr. Scott, 
was adopted and permitted members of 
the legislature to take a voluntary pledge 
to ratify the people’s choice for United 
States Senator as expressed at the polls. 
This was shortly followed by the direct 
election of senators by the people. 

Mr. Scott was not a high tariff advo- 
cate, but he-was consistent in his support 
of the Republican party in elections. 

Mr. Scott had an innate scorn of 
sham, hypocrisy and pretense. He at- 
tacked evils both local and national. 

The campaign which won him more no- 
tice than any other was his fight for 
what he called “sound money.” This be 
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gan when he opposed debt repudiation 
after the Civil War, denounced “green- 
packism” as an evil, and finally turned 
all his ability to combatting the proposal 
for free coinage of silver. 

Mr. Scott began his sound money cam- 
paign as early as 1877. With the rise of 
populism and the nomination of Bryan 
in 1896, it became a national issue. By 
many this hard fought editorial cam- 
paign is regarded as Mr. Scott’s greatest 
national service. It was no easy fight in 
Oregon. The state had many populists and 
free silver advocates. The leading Repub- 
lican politicians and office holders were 
flirting with free silver. At great cost 
to the newspaper in a period of panic and 
depression when the newspaper was 
heavily in debt and its very life was at 
stake, the great battle was waged. 
Neither Mr. Scott nor Mr. Pittock wav- 
ered. 

Mr. Scott spoke on subjects with au- 
thority and by some was regarded as 
autocratic in his methods. When he 
wrote on a subject he had studied it 
deeply, and it annoyed him to be con- 
tradicted by shallow minds who knew lit- 
tle about it. The man who entered a 
tournament with Mr. Scott knew he had 
to be prepared. 

In the free silver campaign Mr. Scott 
had little patience with his opponents. He 
was charged with intolerance, abuse and 
dogmatism. He answered this charge: 

“Somebody asks if there can’t be ‘an 
honest difference of opinion about the 
gold standard’. There can be no honest 
difference of opinion where one of the 
parties knows nothing of what he is 
talking about. There may be honest 
ignorance. But it is entitled to no 
opinion.” 

“The silver craze,” wrote Mr. Scott in 
an Oregonian editorial April 26, 1904, 
“was the greatest menace the country 
ever knew. It has completely passed 
away. It was no ordinary question, on 
which difference of opinion was to be ex- 
pected, but the standard was a matter of 
economics as certain as the truths of 
mathematics or astronomy. Hence the 
notion, that some hold to this day, that 
there ever could have been any difference 
of opinion or question whatever, among 
men of honest intelligence, whether the 
gold standard should be maintained or 
the silver standard substituted for it, 
through free coinage of silver, is im- 
possible. It was not a matter of opinion 
at all, and no more open to debate than 
the multiplication table. 
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As to the charge of being “abusive” in 
1896 he wrote: 

“The Oregonian does not use abuse as 
a weapon against anybody. Persons have 
the habit of using the words “abuse” and 
“abusive” too freely. Plain statement of 
unpalatable facts, clear presentation of 
fundamental laws which contradict popu- 
lar prejudice or excite popular passion, 
are resented as “abusive.” The Oregon- 
ian pleads guilty to a certain dogmatism 
in discussing the silver question. There 
is no other method than the dogmatic in 
dealing with fixed and unchangeable 
principles ....That the purchasing power 
of money is exactly equal to the com- 
mercial value of the material of which 
it is made; that when two kinds of 
money of different value are given free 
coinage and unlimited circulation, the 
cheaper, being preferred in payment of 
debts, drives the dearer out of use—these 
are laws as absolute and inexpugnable 
as those of gravity and chemical affinity. 
As well indict the fairness and temper of 
the teacher of mathematics who declines 
to discuss patiently the proposition that 
two and two might make five....The 
Oregonian has no original knowledge on 
these subjects. Its wisdom is all second 
hand. It has no information not acces- 
sible to every student. It knows that 
fundamental principles of monetary 
science are absolute, because human ex- 
perience for 2500 years so teaches.... 
They are the property of the human race. 
Only ignorance, presumptuous folly or 
selfish interest ignore or defy them.” 

When asked late in life how he formed 
his opinions on finance, he replied: “By 
study of history I learned fundamental 
principles. By adhering to the princi- 
ples of universal human experience, I 
pursued the right and logical course. I 
could not go wrong.” 

At times the editor spoke his mind at 
great personal inconvenience and dan- 
ger. During the Coxey riots, men with 
rifles slept in The Oregonian building to 
guard it and the newspaper plant from 
the mob which camped in a park in the 
heart of the city. 

This had been done on a previous oc- 
casion when Mr. Scott had scourged the 
anti-Chinese rioters who were trying to 
drive the Chinese out of the country by 
mob violence. Mr. Scott was not in sym- 
pathy with Chinese labor importations 
but he opposed the use of unlawful 
methods against the Chinese. 

Two battles which Mr. Scott led illus- 
trate his editorial independence. 
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One day as city editor of The Oregonian 
I had been called on the telephone and 
asked to give Mr. Scott a message about 
a local abuse, a utility company tearing 
up a city street and inconveniencing the 
public. I went to his office and told him 
the message. I sympathised with the 
persons sending the message and re- 
marked that the parties offending “ought 
to be roasted in the newspaper.” 

Mr. Scott asked me to thank the gen- 
tlemen for their message, making no 
promise of any action by The Oregonian. 

As I was leaving his office he called me 
back and said: 

“When you are as old as I am, and 
have been in the newspaper business as 
long as I have, if you want to roast 
anyone, you'll pick out some one a long 
ways off.” 

This would indicate excessive caution 
on Mr. Scott’s part but it was not an in- 
dex to his character as I presently found 
out. 

One Sunday I received a letter from a 
subscriber complaining of the high 
charges, arrogant conduct, and poor ser- 
vice furnished by the Portland Gas Com- 


ny. 

I took the letter to Mr. Scott. He read 
it and said: “Investigate it. Determine 
the truth of the charges.” 

A reporter was assigned to the task. 
The next day Mr. Scott was given a 
partial report. He ordered more facts. 
More reporters were put on the investi- 
gation. Mr. Scott ordered the city edi- 
tor, managing editor, and _ editorial 
writers to join the study and investiga- 
tion. Finally the letter was printed with 
an editorial statement that The Oregonian 
had investigated the charges made in 
the letter and had found them true. Edi- 
torials and news articles reporting the 
gas company’s failure to give the public 
good gas at reasonable prices followed. A 
terrific battle ensued. The gas company, 
powerful financially, with ramifications 
in banks and politics, fought back. The 
Oregonian forced a public investigation 
of the gas company’s practices and went 
so far as to demand the cancellation by 
the state legislature of the company’s 
perpetual franchise. 

The fight was hard, bitter and dis- 
agreeable. It was financially unprofita- 
ble to the newspaper. 

During the fight, a young man arrived 
at the office to horsewhip Mr. Scott, hav- 
ing been incited to do so by some of the 
high society women of the city, whose 
husbands were interested in the gas com- 
pany. Mr. Scott happened to be out. But 


the visitor assaulted the managing edi. 
tor, Edgar B. Piper. 

The fight on the gas company resulted 
in a great victory for The Oregonian. The 
owners of the gas company sold out to 
an eastern public utility concern. The 
franchise was not repealed by the legis. 
lature, but the price of gas in Portland 
came down. The people got good gas at 
fair prices, and thereafter received cour. 
teous treatment and fair consideration 
when doing business with the gas com. 
pany. 

Another battle that rocked the founda. 
tion of the state occurred when a large 
trust company failed, owing severa] 
thousand savings depositors $2,000,000. 
On the door as vice-president was the 
name of a prominent banker. It trans- 
pired that this millionaire banker had 
disposed of his stock but neglected to 
take his name in gold letters off the door. 

Mr. Scott electrified the whole com- 
munity by coming out with an editorial 
saying that this banker, as a moral obli- 
gation if not legally bound, ought to pay 
off the depositors dollar for dollar. 

He pursued the subject vigorously and 
ordered the city editor to investigate the 
failure of the bank. 

He forced a grand jury investigation. 
Numerous irregularities were discovered 
in the conduct of the bank, and to avoid 
indictment and prosecution the banker 
finally capitulated, agreed to pay off the 
depositors in full, and did so. No one 
could tell the 2000 or more depositors of 
this bank that Mr. Scott was not a great, 
fighting editor. 

Mr. Scott was the product of pioneer 
times. Being a pioneer himself he was 
self reliant. He believed in self reliance 
for others. Alfred Holman, one of Mr. 
Scott’s associate editors, quotes a remark 
that Mr. Scott was accustomed to make 
of those who complained of the difficul- 
ties of modern life: 

“You, who talk of hardships or of ‘op- 
pressive conditions’ and of ‘the grinding 
forces of life’ are absurd. If all the 
things you and your kind complain of as 
oppressive and burdensome were massed 
together, they would not equal one-tenth 
part of the obstacles that had to be met 
in the settlement and organization of this 
country, and about which we never 
thought to complain.” 

In December 1894 soup kitchens were 
established in Portland. Mr. Scott said 
of the men who were able-bodied and 
who ate at them: “It is their duty 
to put their wits and energies to 
work, to make employment for them- 
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selves, not to stand all day idle, offering 
the excuse that no man has hired us.” 
To the criticism of an editor who said he 
would like to see what Mr. Scott would 
do if he were “out of money, out of 
work and without friends,” Mr. Scott re- 
plied in The Oregonian, Dec. 23, 1894: 

“He was in exactly that position in 
Portland over forty years ago. But he 
didn’t stand round and whine, nor look 
for resources in political agitation or 
bogus money nor join Coxey’s army. He 
struck out for the country, dug a 
farmer’s potatoes, milked the cows, and 
built fences for his food and slept in a 
shed; got a job of rail-splitting and took 
his pay in an order for a pair of cow- 
hide boots; in these boots he trudged 
afoot to Puget Sound; hustled there for 
three years and raked together seventy 
dollars, with which he came back to 
Oregon afoot, to go to school, and man- 
aged, by close economy to live six 
months, till, his last dollar having van- 
ished, he bought an ax of Tom Charman, 
of Oregon City, on credit, made himself 
a camp on the hills above Oregon City 
and cut cordwood, till he got a little 
money to pay debts he owed for books 
and clothes. The next years were spent 
very much the same way—hard work 
and hard study, but nothing for beer or 
tobacco, and no time fooled away listen- 
ing to political demagogues. All this is 
very commonplace, but it is recited to 
show that when the editor of this news- 
paper talks about hard times, self-help, 
and what men can do, he knows what he 
is talking about.” 

Mr. Scott frequently wrote on this 
topic, the self-reliance of the pioneer 
days and the modern tendency to rush 
for help in every emergency to the state 
or to other units of society. In an edi- 
torial in The Orgonian March 1, 1884 he 
wrote: 

“Our fathers who settled and subdued 
the continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, pursued the rational and suc- 
cessful way. Each family pushed out 
for itself, without theories to hamper it. 
All worked with intelligence and indus- 
try, but no one leaned upon another. The 
theories of modern social science, so- 
called fortunately for them and for the 
country, were unknown. Its jargon had 
not yet been evolved to mystify the mind, 
to darken counsel, to suggest falsely that 
men might look for resources where no 
resources are to be found. Our fathers 
knew that the secret lay in independent 
energy, in intelligent labor, in the rules 
of thrift, economy and virtue. They knew 


that the thing for each family to do was 
to make a selection of land and estab- 
lish upon it an independent home. There 
were no writings of Herbert Spenser or 
Henry George to perplex them with vain 
notions of cooperative association or 
other transcendental nonsense and 
enough for each of them to mind his 
own business, without bothering with co- 
operation, colony or commonweaith. On 
those principles of common sense our 
own state was settled.” 

Among the products of Mr. Scott’s pen 
are essays on literature, theology and his- 
tory, currency reform, tariff reform and 
many on current topics. 

Mr. Scott was fond of writing on na- 
tional history and puncturing many of 
the myths which have sprung up on vari- 
ous subjects. One of these was the 
“Whitman myth,” as he called it. Mr. 
Scott denied vigorously that Whitman 
saved Oregon fo the union by any so- 
called ride to Washington or anywhere 
else. He commended Whitman for his 
good work as a missionary and presented 
the true history of the winning of the 
Oregon country to the nation, placing 
true emphasis upon discovery, explora- 
tion, settlement, and diplomacy. 

Mr. Scott was a great reader but he did 
not read for amusement, entertainment 
or recreation, unless his reading of 
poetry could be called such. He was al- 
ways a great reader of the best poetry. 

Mr. Scott was a fine looking man. He 
was more than 6 feet tall, had a large 
frame, and in later years was portly. In 
face and expression he resembled Bis- 
marck. He wore good clothes, always 
black, white shirt, black tie, and often 
appeared in a plug hat. He was one of 
the few men who really looked well in a 
plug hat. He was bald and his hair was 
gray. His eyes were piercing, and as he 
looked at you through his bushy eye- 
brows, you thought he was peering right 
through you. 

Usually he was pre-occupied. As he 
walked ponderously through the editorial 
rooms of The Oregonian he sometimes 
did not see you. At other times he nod- 
ded pleasantly. 

He usually arrived at The Oregonian in 
the morning, worked at his desk until 
the noon hour when he went home to 
lunch. He would be back by 1 to 1:30 
and then he worked until 6. He went 
home to dinner, walked home since his 
residence was a few blocks away, and 
would return at 7:15 and remain until 
ten or eleven at night. 

At 7:15 he would wander through the 
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offices, drop in at the Associated Press 
office and ask what news had come by 
telegraph and then stop at the city edi- 
tor’s desk and ask about the local news. 

He was genial, and frequently his sal- 
utation was in Irish dialect, “Well 
byes, what’s the news?” He was keenly 
interested in the local news and was al- 
ways much pleased when “the boys” had 
a good local story. 

In the editorial rooms Mr. Scott was 
usually serious, but in spite of that some 
amusing things happened. 

One evening a press agent from a 
theater asked if he could bring over a 
magician and put on a brief performance 
for the newspaper boys. The city edi- 
tor told him he could bring his man over 
about 10 p. m. as the reporters would 
have their copy out of the way by that 
time. 

At 10 p. m. the magician showed up, a 
short, stocky little man. 

He started his performance, reporters 
crowding about. 

He reached up in the air and palmed 
an egg. He surprised a reporter by 
plucking a twenty dollar gold piece from 
his coat lapel and doing various other 
palming feats. 

Just then Mr. Scott walked in, watched 
the performance and asked: 

“What is this all about?” 

The city editor explained and intro- 
duced the magician. 


The latter tried to go on with his per- 
formance. Mr. Scott interrupted, brought 
down his fist on the desk and said loud- 
ly: “After all, what does it all amount 
to? I wish all the saloons, and all the 
magicians were all in hell.” 

The performance was over. The magi- 
cian was dumfounded. He had played 
before all the crowned heads in Europe 
and had finally found one man who 
didn’t appreciate or enjoy his act. 

Mr. Scott learned one evening that 
there was a prize fight in town. Two 
pugilists of fair standing in the sport- 
ing world were to fight that night at the 
exposition building, a large arena that 
would seat several thousand. Indications 
were that there would be standing room 
only. Many persons had come from out 
of town to see the fight. Mr. Scott regaled 
the staff for an hour giving us his opinion 
of pugilists in general and of the crowd 
in particular that would be there to watch 
the contest. He said he could not under- 
stand the mentality of persons who 
would watch such a brutalizing, degrad- 
ing spectacle. As he ran on the city edi- 
tor began to wonder how Mr. Scott would 


like it the next morning when he saw 
The Oregonian’s account, because he had 
sent two reporters to cover the fight, and 
a clever sketch artist to draw pictures 
of the battlers and the crowd. Mr. Scott 
finally delivered his final blast and left 
the office. In a minute he returned 
and naively asked the city editor: 

“T presume that you will have an ac. 
count of that mill between those two 
pugs in The Oregonian tomorrow?” 

“Yes, Mr. Scott,” the city editor re. 
plied. “I have sent two reporters and 
an artist to cover the fight. We will have 
not only a good, general descriptive lead 
but the fight by rounds and also sketches 
of the battlers in action.” 

“That’s right,” Mr. Scott answered. 
“If prize fights are what they want, give 
them prize fights.” 

There were limits, however, beyond 
which Mr. Scott would not go in cater. 
ing to the whims of the public. 

One Sunday morning Mr. Scott walked 
in to the city editor’s office, picked up a 
copy of the Sunday magazine section and 
spread it out. 

There was a layout covering three- 
quarters of a page, a very fine bit of art 
work. It depicted a bar tender in the 
act of concocting a mixed drink. He was 
tossing up in the air a foamy beverage 
on one side of the page and catching it 
in a silver plated glass on the other side 
of the page. The article had a seven 
column lettered head entitled, “Port- 
land’s Favorite Tipple.” The article was 
signed and the writer had interviewed 
all the “leading” Portland bartenders and 
presented very gaily full information 
about the favorite mixed drinks of Port- 
land men and also gave full directions 
as to how to mix them. If that Sunday 
one of them had lost his “Bartender’s 
Favorite Guide,” he could have bridged 
over the day by referring to the Sunday 
Oregonian. 

Mr. Scott glared at the city editor. 

“Can you tell me, who is responsible 
for that? For printing that in the Sun- 
day Oregonian?” 

He was told the magazine section was 
the province of the Sunday editor who 
had a special staff. 

“And what is the name of the Sunday 
editor, and who is the man who wrote 
the article?” Mr. Scott demanded. He 
was told the Sunday editor could be 
found in his office across the hall. 

“Well, that will be the last article 
either the Sunday editor or that special 
writer will put in The Oregonian. They 
can go where they belong. That’s in 4 
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saloon—and mix Portland’s favorite 
tipple for somebody else.” 

The two men were discharged the next 
day. 
tt was not until late in life that the 
editor—financial worries ended, The Ore- 
gonian well established with a smooth- 
running organization—began to appre- 
ciate the enjoyment of social life. He had 
few intimate friends. But he greatly en- 
joyed them. His annual trip to New York 
to the annual meeting of the Associated 
Press was a pleasant diversion. There 
he met on equal terms men like White- 
law Reid, Henry Watterson, Melville 
E. Stone, Victor F. Lawson, and the 
great editors of the day. 

Only a few months before his death one 
of his former assistants was told of an 
occasion where Mr. Scott dined with 
others as a guest of Archbishop Corri- 
gan. The incident, according to Alfred 
Holman, was related to him by the late 
Whitelaw Reid, of the New York 
Tribune: * 

“Scott came late and was obviously em- 
barrassed by the fact that he had kept 
the company waiting for nearly an hour. 
His annoyance reacted in a kind of men- 
tal exhilaration. We were about twenty 
at dinner, Mr. Scott sitting at the left 
of his grace. Almost immediately, when 
the time for general talk began, a ques- 
tion addressed to him by the host 
brought from Mr. Scott a reply which ex- 
hibited his acquaintance with theological 
scholarship. The archbishop, obviously 
surprised, pursued the subject. Then, 
with absolute unconsciousness, Mr. Scott 
on the one hand and the archbishop on 
the other, entered into the most extra- 
ordinary discussion I have ever heard. 
It began about nine o’clock and did not 
end until near midnight. Hardly another 
man than the host and Mr. Scott spoke a 
word. Indeed, it was practically a mono- 
logue on the part of Mr. Scott, but in 
perfect taste and surprisingly eloquent. 
Such a flood of knowledge, such wealth 
of reflection, such freshness and earnest- 
ness of mind, I have never seen matched 
in connection with a subject so outside 
the sphere of ordinary interests. For 
months after, if I chanced to meet any- 
body who was present at that dinner, 
there was sure to be reference to the ex- 
traordinary talk. The powers of the 
man, and his familiarity with theological 


* Alfred Holman in oe Historical So- 


ciety Quarterly Vol. XIV, No. 2, pp. 87-133 
reprinted in History of Oregon Country by H. 
W. Scott, Vol. I, p. 39. 


matters, surprised all of us. We could 
but marvel that such a man could be a 
product of a pioneer country, living all 
his life remote from centers of scholar- 
ship and of abstract thought.” 

Mr. Reid’s surprise is typical of metro- 
politan residents. They expect no good to 
come out of Nazareth or Springfield, Ill- 
nois, or Portland, Oregon. They over- 
look the fact that great thinkers can 
grow and develop, better perhaps, in the 
isolation of a remote town than in a 
crowded metropolis. Mr. Scott’s own li- 
brary was large and covered ‘literature, 
history, philosophy, theology, finance, 
economics, and many other subjects be- 
sides Latin and Greek classics which Dr. 
Scott read in the original. 

The Oregonian under Mr. Scott was a 
well-edited newspaper. Its news stories 
and editorials were “meaty,” full of facts, 
well gathered, well organized, and well 
written. Sensational methods and head- 
lines were not employed. There was no 
peeping through keyholes. Reporters on 
The Oregonian were gentlemen. The edi- 
torial page was pronounced the equal of 
the Springfield Republican and the Bos- 
ton Transcript. The newspaper was en- 
terprising in getting telegraphic, state 
and local news. Its presentation was 
well arranged and its classification or- 
derly. 


For a complete presentation of news 
of the nation, of government, and of 
human activities throughout the world 
The Oregonian excelled many metropoli- 
tan newspapers. 


The Oregonian spent large sums in 
gathering the news of the state and Paci- 
fic Coast, sent many special correspon- 
dents to cover big events, had complete 
market and marine news departments. 


The newspaper had a careful, syste- 
matic organization. Men who knew their 
business were placed in charge of the 
various departments, were given full re- 
sponsibility and allowed to run them. 
There was no loafing. Mr. Scott’s devo- 
tion to duty and love of work inspired 
the staff. 

The business office and editorial de- 
partments were rigidly separated. This 
contributed to success and to a profes- 
sional and ethical spirit in the editorial 
and news departments. 

Mr. Scott printed the news, as The Ore- 
gonian does to this day. He permitted 
no suppression of essential and import- 
ant news, no dictation or domination of 
the newspaper’s news or editorial col- 
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umns save by himself. The Oregonian 
under Mr. Scott was not only a great 
newspaper but it was a free newspaper, 
brave, independent, fearless, a credit to 
American journalism. 

Mr. Scott occupied several positions of 
public honor. He was president of the 
Oregon Historical society from 1898 to 
1901. He was president of the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition at Portland during 
1903-1904, its formative stages. He served 
as director of the Associated Press from 
1900 until his death. 

His name was once voted on for United 
States senator by the legislature. He fre- 
quently declined public office. When of- 
fered the post by President Taft of Am- 
bassador to Mexico as a tribute to his 
national services he said in accounting 
for his declination: 

“I did not wish to tangle my news- 
paper with politics; I am convinced that 
the ownership of a newspaper is incom- 
patible with political ambition.” He was 
also offered an ambassadorship by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Upon his death in 1910 the following 
tribute, among many others, was paid 
him by the Indianapolis Star: 

“The newspaper profession never had 
a braver, finer, truer toiler in its ranks. 
To its duties he brought full knowledge 
of the lore of antiquity, profound mas- 
tery of history, intimate acquaintance 
with the best literature of all ages, and a 
style whose simplicity, sublimity, co- 
gency are matched only in the highest 
models.” 
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Organization of Research 
By Eric W. ALLEN 


IS paper is prompted by certain 

facts that lead almost unavoidably to 
the belief that the schools of journalism 
are facing a critical turning point with 
reference to research; that if we don’t 
act pretty soon and act with a certain 
amount of coordination between the dif- 
ferent schools we shall lose, perhaps 
permanently, some of our best oppor- 
tunities. 

Present Research. The writer under- 
took to analyze the research now going 
on in the schools of journalism as re- 
ported in last year’s BULLETIN. We all 
know the printed list is not complete, 
but it will serve. It contains 79 sepa- 
rate projects. I have analyzed these as 


follows: textbooks, courses and course 
material, 15; surveys of school of jour- 
nalism administrative devices and prob- 
lems, 7. These 22 projects are scarcely 
of the sort for us to display in the eyes 
of the world as our original contribu- 
tions to knowledge in our own field. That 
leaves 57 other projects to be analyzed. 
Of these 13 are historical researches, 26 
are field surveys, some of them mere 
questionnaire enterprises, nine are analy- 
ses of the editorial and news contents of 
papers, five are worthy attempts to get a 
foothold in the field of international or 
comparative journalism, two are efforts 
to devise methods, one is a research in 
the law of the press, one is a biblio- 
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graphy, and two are miscellaneous—Mr. 
Murphy’s wrestling with the problem of 
the professional certificate and Miss 
Mahin’s book on William Allen White. 
In the two years covered by the report 
there was apparently nothing under way 
in the field of the theory and philosophy 
of journalism unless perhaps I have 
erred in including some such projects 
among the textbooks. It should be said 
parenthetically that this analysis is en- 
tirely a matter of judging by title. 

The opportunities and also the reasons 
for the need of prompt and somewhat 
concerted action may be set forth under 
several of the heads. It may be best to 
start with the one which offers the few- 
est problems and in which there is the 
best evidence of order and progress. 

Historical Research. Here we have a 
technique that is well established and 
a type of work whose value is thorough- 
ly recognized in academic circles and 
which even the press and the general 
public look upon with at least a kindly, 
if somewhat condescending, approval. 
With one or two exceptions these 13 pro- 
jects represent apparently humble and 
self-sacrificing spade work. They are lit- 
tle meticulous researches into the early 
journalism of the individual states and 
of separate phases of journalistic work. 
What would seem to be needed in this 
field is some opportunity for these 13 
workers to become conscious of each 
other and conscious of their work of 
historical research as a separate and im- 
portant subject. As to machinery, it 
might be that a separate committee on 
historical research in journalism is now 
called for by the development already 
attained. If the Association of Teachers 
of Journalism were to give this commit- 
tee charge of one session or one day at 
some future convention an exchange of 
methods and objectives might greatly 
stimulate the work. It might be worth 
while for such a committee to open up 
relations with the history professors 
either as an organization or through 
chosen experienced historians and see 
whether valuable advice can be obtained 
from that experienced source. It may 
turn out to be true that teachers of jour- 
nalism should for some years devote 
themselves to meticulous local histories, 
but it seems too bad that much of the 
best work in the history of journalism 
recently has been done by persons out- 
side of our own body, such as Miss Lucy 
Salmon, “The Newspaper and Authority” 
and “The Newspaper and the Historian”; 
Harry Emerson Wildes “Social Currents 
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in Japan, with Special Reference to the 
Press”; and Basil Kingsley Martin, 
“Triumph of Lord Palmerston.” 

On the whole, the impression of the 
writer is that the research in history is 
in the best condition of any, but it would 
be desirable to know if historians con- 
sider these 13 projects, regarded as a pro- 
gram, as satisfactory and whether it is 
best that all this work should be done 
before any consideration of the objec- 
tives of any historical research in jour- 
nalism or its peculiar methods. This 
work has its peculiar technical difficul- 
ties, and preparatory studies would be 
useful in supplying bibliographies and 
reporting the source material available 
in various places. Universities in the 
newer parts of the country are at a 
great disadvantage in this field through 
lack of sufficient files covering early 
periods. Some cooperative work report- 
ing the contents of libraries would be 
useful. 

Economic and Business Research. 
Twenty-five years ago there was a contro- 
versy between President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, and Joseph Pulitzer as to whether 
a school of journalism should restrict it- 
self to the literary, ethical, political and 
sociological side, in other words, the pro- 
fessional side, or whether it should study 
the newspaper as an organism. Pulit- 
zer was in favor of disregarding business 
office problems and Columbia and the At- 
lantic coast schools have followed his ad- 
vice, influenced undoubtedly by the co- 
gency of his reasoning rather than by his 
money because under their theory money 
doesn’t talk in journalism. 

Most of the western schools have re- 
garded President Eliot’s plan of organ- 
ization as being more realistic. For the 
western schools then it is fair to point 
out certain developments that seem to 
indicate we must promptly decide to go 
ahead with research into newspaper 
economics with much more vigor or be 
rather humiliatingly shoved off from 
this particular stage. The lay of the land 
is this: as sure as ever God made little 
apples, the newspapers and their allied 
agencies are going into cooperative re- 
search. They are going to spend lots of 
money for this purpose. If we have any- 
thing of light and leading to offer this 
furnishes us the grandest opportunity 
there ever was for gaining experiences in 
newspaper research and for gaining ac- 
cess to objective data that has hitherto 
been unobtainable. . 

To speak in the form of a parable: A 
few years ago the school of business ad- 
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ministration was the joke of every cam- 
pus. Later the Harvard school of busi- 
ness financed a research program. Then 
Mr. Baker came along and poured a few 
additional millions into it. They put men 
in the field gathering actual cases, found 
that they thereby got a faculty that was 
realistic, and a method of instruction— 
the case system—that transformed the 
whole atmosphere. In those few insti- 
tutions in which the new method has 
been fully tried out, the school of busi- 
ness administration is the most active 
workshop on the campus, and it affords a 
high grade intellectual training. 

How helpful it would be, for instance, 
if someone could make a really scienti- 
fic collection of the extensive data con- 
cerning public interest that passes 
through every metropolitan office—kicks 
and stops and starts, letters, telephone 
ealls etc. This is the basis of our knowl- 
edge of editing at present, but it comes 
to us only in the form of a certain “feel” 
for the community’s desires that an ex- 
perienced editor comes to have. Scien- 
tifically there is room for doubt as to 
how much of the community the most re- 
sponsive part of the community repre- 
sents. It is my experience that the 
sounder element in the public flies to the 
telephone less readily, and the flightier 
element has at present a disproportionate 
influence that scientific study might rate 
at its true value. 

My point is that we need a shaking 
up; we need new objective material; we 
need new methods; and we need lots of 
money. We need a more realistic type of 
contact with the profession. The follow- 
ing situation offers one chance to get 
them. 


The best papers to work with at the 
present moment are those in towns of 
less than 60,000 population. These small 
daily papers are entering upon a Renais- 
sance on their business side; they know 
that they have to. Unless they can equal 
in efficiency the chain papers they will 
go out of existence or be absorbed. The 
result is they have consistently become 
very busy in devising means of creating 
efficiency and the best means they see 
now is cooperation. As the chain paper 
thrives through exchange of data and 
experience, the independent papers are 
now devising plans for doing the same 
thing. As an example, attention is called 
to the statistics that have been gathered 
by the Inland Press Association as the 
most valuable raw material for journa- 
listic research in journalism that has 
ever been accumulated anywhere in a 


form in which it can be scientifically 
studied. Additional data of the same 
type was collected in Ohio from the daily 
newspapers there by the state univer. 
sity Bureau of Public Research. We are 
expecting to adopt the same device ip 
Oregon this year—the School of Jour. 
nalism has already for six months car. 
ried on this work in part—and I do not 
hesitate to say that papers of this class 
in all parts of the country will be found 
eager for any scientific cooperation that 
the universities can offer and that the 
newspapers will bear most of the expense 
of the work. 

In this connection there enters upon 
the stage the one person in the news- 
paper world who is fairly sure to develop 
into a journalistic scientist—he will be- 
cause he has to—in the person of the 
newly-created field manager. Give him 
proper preliminary training, then pro- 
per experience on the job, together with 
proper university contacts, and by the 
time he is 30 or 32 we shall be able to 
add to our schools our first fully quali- 
fied professors of publishing problems. 
There are 17 states now that have these 
full-time, paid field managers, but in 
enly four or five cases have the near-by 
universities seen their opportunity and 
given these men faculty rank and stand- 
ing and backed them with university 
prestige and cooperation. There are 17 
of these men now. There should soon be 
35 or so; also for each of these there 
should be at least two understudies work- 
ing for newspapers or advertising agen- 
cies, and a hundred undergraduates or 
graduate students preparing for the 
same kind of jobs. That estimate is justi- 
fied by the rate of turnover to be ex- 
pected among the field managers. Men 
of the college trained type fill these posi- 
tions; these are sure to have many op- 
portunities to become publishers of news- 
papers, managers of agencies and asso- 
ciations, owners of trade journals, and 
professors of publishing in the schools of 
journalism. The training of these 22 
men is the best present opportunity for 
a type of graduate work in journalism 
that will justify a student remaining the 
additional year at his own expense—be- 
cause his increase in earning power will 
justify it—and these young men in train- 
ing for these jobs are the very ones who 
will be able to handle the cooperative re- 
searches which the newspapers are un- 
questionably about to institute and in 
which the schools of journalism can take 
part if they want to and if they show 
themselves capable. 


The Ohio figures were analyzed by the 
Ohio State University Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research from a purely business 
point of view. Neither they nor the ex- 
tremely valuable figures of the Inland 
Press Association have been analyzed 
journalistically. What I mean by this is 
that the time has come to induct into 
our field a new type of research if we 
can do it. There is at present world-wide 
effort on the part of the other social 
sciences to find objective, quantitative 
data on which to base qualitative judg- 
ments. In more than one branch, math- 
ematical analysis of statistics has proved 
its usefulness. The educational psycholo- 
gists, for instance, take figures no less 
tangled and incomprehensible than ours, 
and by the use of extremely refined math- 
ematical devices they are able to derive 
a human meaning from the cold statis- 
tics. In such an attempt, I sat down be- 
fore the Ohio figures which told me ex- 
actly what percentage of profit each of 
24 papers had made. I also knew exactly 
what percent of its total expense each of 
these papers had spent on its editorial 
department. Was there a correlation? 
Does a successful paper spend more than, 
the same as, or proportionately less than 
an unsuccessful paper in an attempt to 
attain editorial excellence? If it spends 
more proportionately there would seem 
to be two possible explanations, both 
fruitful of sociological qualitative values: 
(1. Cause) if editorial liberality and ex- 
cellence can be proved to be a cause of 
financial success then the sooner this is 
proved to the newspaper owners of the 
country the better. If, however, (2. Ef- 
fect) editorial liberality and excellence 
can be proved to be a result of financial 
success the sooner that can be proved to 
the general public the sooner the general 
public will be in favor of all economic 
and governmental movements that make 
for the prosperity of the press. Either 
way we shall get better newspapers. In 
this case there seemed to be no correla- 
tion. Perhaps, then, editing a paper is a 
hard-boiled proposition of keeping down 
expenses or perhaps even the worse the 
paper the better it thrives. My point 
is only that mathematical methods ap- 
plied to a large enough assortment of 
statistics can be made to support qualita- 
tive judgments in the manner in which 
they have never yet been supported in 
the field of journalism. It was not worth 
while to apply elaborate formulas to 24 
papers—that is teo few to prove any- 
thing. 

If this seems too remote and highbrow 
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let me call attention to the fact that last 
month at Washington the meeting of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies devoted its time to an appeal 
for what they called “unified research.” 
Apparently they expect seriously to pro- 
mote research on an extensive basis. Re- 
search is dynamite; it is important. On 
this point Gov. Henry J. Allen, at the 
last meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Editors, made a state- 
ment in terms purposely epigrammatic 
and exaggerated. He said that the worst 
thing that ever happened to the news- 
papers of the country was the establish- 
ment of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. What he meant was that as soon 
as the newspapers had gone into research 
seriously and had absolutely authentic, 
objective evidence of mass circulation 
they began competing with a hitherto un- 
heard of ferocity for mass circulation 
because mass circulation was the only 
kind of circulation they knew objectively 
and could prove statistically. He said, 
in effect, that the circulation manager is 
now editing the paper. Now comes the 
A. A. A. A., which has already spent 
more than $100,000 in research and pro- 
poses a new research to find out methods 
of establishing a qualitative circulation 
audit. The cure for the evils of research 
is more research. There are undoubted- 
ly hundreds of thousands of dollars ready 
to be spent in the effort to discover data 
that will prove qualitative circulation. If 
qualitative circulation can be proved and 
its value established, the next step will 
be qualitative newspaper editing, quali- 
tative reporting—in general, the type of 
newspaper work that will produce a 
newspaper most acceptable to the higher 
quality of audience. My judgment is that 
it is not going to be easy to discover an 
entirely satisfactory method of making a 
reliable type of qualitative circulation 
survey. Probably the first four or five 
years of the work will mean going ahead 
on methods that will have to be revised. 
Here is a subject for research which not 
only challenges all our powers intellect- 
ually, but has a large and well financed 
clientele clamoring for the results and 
willing undoubtedly to finance hopeful 
experiments, but also offers an oppor- 
tunity for the man who succeeds in it to 
feel that he is very likely having a hand 
in changing over the press of his coun- 
try from a mad race for cheap mass 
circulation to a discriminating effort to 
please the better minds of the country. 
This is exactly what the schools of jour- 
nalism were established for the purpose 
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of accomplishing, and the Atlantic coast 
schools may well take notice that such 
results may possibly be attained by a 
scientific dealing with sordid business 
office problems. 

International Journalism. Another mo- 
tive that actuated society in establishing 
schools of journalism at large expense 
was the hope that the journalism of 
the more intelligent sort that was to fol- 
low would safeguard international rela- 
tions, bring about better understanding 
between the peoples and serve as an in- 
surance against war rather than be what 
it has sometimes appeared in the past— 
an instigator of unnecessary warfare. 

In the last year’s report, out of the 57 
projects, only five were devoted to in- 
ternational journalism. I think Walter 
Williams is also working on a book to 
the same purpose. The only schools re- 
porting under this head were Wisconsin, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Oregon. 

Under this head it seems fairly clear 
that something ought to be done by this 
organization and done fairly soon, and 
done by the schools acting in concert. 
Here again we need lots of things, in- 
cluding money, and there is a chance 
that we can get some money. 


In international journalism we should 
keep our eyes on the Germans. Since 
the war the Germans have been parti- 
cularly conscious of their need of a high 
class press. Before the war they didn’t 
need it so greatly because society under 
their social theory did not depend much 
upon the free formation of public 
opinion. Now they are intensely con- 
scious of their own situation and very 
anxious to understand the problems of 
journalism as scientifically as possible. 

They have been establishing schools of 
journalism on quite a different basis 
from ours. They regard us apparently 
as more technical and perhaps less di- 
rectly devoted to the attempt to under- 
stand the larger problems of journalism 
in any fundamental way. In this they 
may be right or they may be wrong. But 
anyway, they are establishing not train- 
ing schools for undergraduates, but in- 
stitutes and seminars for more advanced 
workers in many of their institutions. 
Those that I happen to know of are in 
Dortmund, Freiburg, Halle, Hamburg, 
Kiel, KélIn, Munchen, Munster, and Nurn- 
berg. There may be others—probably 
are. Now, their system appears admir- 
ably adapted to give them a conspicuous 
advantage over us in the matter of re- 
search. In the first place the teachers 
seem without exception to have the doc- 


torate training, then there seems to be a 
large percentage of pretty well advanced 
scholars attending their seminars as stp. 
dents. Thirdly, they seem to have time 


‘and opportunity for the preparation of 


the set lecture, which may be a bad 
method of teaching sophomores, but fits 
in very well with the habits that make 
for good research. Fourthly, they are 
in an atmosphere which may be best 
characterized objectively through the 
simple statement that of the 3200 editors 
of daily papers in Germany, 2016 have 
the Ph. D. degree and two-thirds of the 
rest have other university degrees. 

These Germans are beginning to print 
books on journalism. So far as I am in 
a position to pass on the value of their 
literature on journalism, it looks as if 
they were planning to take a very im- 
portant place in the field. They have a 
journal that corresponds to our BuLip 
TIN. It appears to be much less devoted 
to academic matters, questions of peda- 
gogy, school organization, and much 
more to summarizing and analyzing de- 
velopments in the press of the world. For 
instance, the only comprehensive ac- 
count that I have seen containing up-to- 
date analyses of press conditions in Rus- 
sia and in Italy appeared in their last 
number. I doubt if we have anyone that 
could handle these subjects with the 
same wealth of information and the same 
desire to work out a sound theoretical in- 
terpretation. 

Under this head we certainly ought to 
take steps to get some suitable founda- 
tion to finance either a traveling profes- 
sorship or an exchange professorship in 
Germany. We ought to see that the best 
German books are descriptively and reg- 
ularly reviewed in our own BULLETIN 
and that significant passages are trans- 
lated for the use of our own people. Ger- 
many is a country very much like the 
United States in that it is highly or- 
ganized, thoroughly industrialized, and 
commercialized, has a tremendous 
amount of energy and is probably fated 
to be very wealthy. While we cordially 
wish them well in their efforts to under- 
stand the press and to contribute to its 
advancement, we should certainly see to 
it that we with our 24 years of experi- 
ence and our vastly larger expenditures 
for schools of journalism shall not be 
shown up as conspicuously inferior in 
the field of scholarship to these Germans 
who have gone at the work more recent- 
ly and with much more limited resources. 
We neither want to be made ridiculous 
by falling behind the Germans nor do we 
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want to do our work in ignorance of the 
valuable results that are being attained 
elsewhere. We need to organize for 
translations, for book reviewing, for tra- 
vel and exchange, and I am not ashamed 
to say, for competition. 

Analyses of Editorial Contents. An- 
other category set aside out of the 57, as 
representing an entirely distinct method 
of approach, includes nine projects which 
are based on the measuring of the 
amount and the analysis of the subject 
matter of newspaper editorial contents. 
There is a tremendous lot of this going 
on all the time. It is an extremely la- 
borious kind of thing and is comparative- 
ly valueless one detail at a time, but as- 
sumes a very close approach to objectiv- 
ity as the bulk of the statistics increases. 
The principle trouble with the branch of 
the work so far (besides its miscellan- 
eous character) is with publication. The 
laboriously attained results are all run- 
ning down the drain pipe. The tendency 
seems to be for each school—and Oregon 
is as guilty as any—to carry out a re- 
search of this kind either for some local 
purpose or to satisfy some curiosity or 
to use the conclusions in generalized 
form in a book or article and then neg- 
lect to make suitable detailed publica- 
tion of the data so that others can use 
the results. This sort of thing is too 
valuable not to be accumulated in quant- 
ity for later analysis. 

Here is an instance of what is going 
on everywhere: This spring at our 
school a class of 30 seniors did a lot of 
measuring and analyzing of the contents 
of newspapers. This is an almost im- 
possible kind of work to be undertaken 
either by an individual—I cannot im- 
agine, for instance, how Silas Bent had 
the patience to measure 64 papers to 
fill out one sentence in his book—or 
through paid employees. But if 30 stu- 
dents will undertake to measure 10 or 
20 papers apiece, one has a statistical 
basis that justifies some analysis. 

Among the questions we attempted to 
answer were several concerning the 
amount of crime news and scandal in 
the papers. At the conclusion of this in- 
vestigation the results went out as a 
newspaper story and were much re- 
printed from California to Maine and 
from Washington to Florida. 

Afterwards, we were surprised to learn 
that at least six other institutions, rang- 
ing from Columbia University to miscel- 
laneous high schools, had had about the 
same idea at the same time and I should 
guess, taking them all together, perhaps 


1500 or 2000 papers were measured by 
students last spring. If there had been 
any uniformity to this measurement, and 
if the results could be gathered in one 
place, this would be enough measuring 
to subject to criticism for probable er- 
ror and for the other effects that mathe- 
maticians can detect, and would probably 
furnish enough data to settle once and 
for all what are the norms of inclusion 
for various types of material in the 
American press and what have been the 
norms at various past decades. Our own 
figures, for instance, included a consid- 
erable number of measurements of the 
papers issued by Horace Greeley in the 
’50’s and ’60’s of the last century. All the 
figures reported in the press last spring 
at whatever time taken and in whatever 
part of the country and with whatever 
local interpretations may have been 
made, showed a surprising uniformity in 
conclusions to the effect that crime and 
scandal occupies on the average of about 
1%% of the total space in a newspaper 
or about 3%% of its non-advertising 
space. However, all this proof was mere- 
ly published in newspaper articles and 
the data scattered to the four winds. The 
work will have to be done over again be- 
fore anyone can make real use of the 
method. 


This kind of work justifies itself ped- 
agogically. It proved to be a good thing 
for students of journalism to do a cer- 
tain moderate amount of analyzing the 
contents of papers. Instead of doing it 
in such a miscellaneous manner, why 
should not this Association appoint a 
committee to draw up a different uni- 
form blank each year to be used by all 
schools that care to participate? Some- 
body could print them and sell them at a 
little over the cost of printing and mail- 
ing. We could adopt a form such, for 
example, as the one used at Columbus 
last year at the behest of Henry Fairfield 
Osburn, who made use of the results in a 
lecture. This measuring form had sepa- 
rate categories for crime and misconduct, 
for literature, music, art and the stage, 
fashion, athletics and sports, religion, 
and education. In the unorganized way 
this was used last year it meant nothing 
more than a rather angry, super-critical 
speech. But if we were to do the very 
slight work of organizing for all the in- 
stitutions for next spring, a hundred in- 
stitutions might easily contribute 20 stu- 
dents -ach, and each student measure a 
minimum of ten papers, which would 
give us data on 20,000 papers, all meas- 
ured on the same scale. About seven- 
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tenths of this might be devoted to the 
measurements of the American news- 
papers of 1928, segregated for different 
parts of the country. One-tenth might be 
devoted to measuring contemporary 
French, German, Canadian, Mexican, 
Spanish and English papers, wherever 
students understood the appropriate lan- 
guage and wherever sufficient copies are 
available. The other two-tenths might 
be used for checking up on the history 
of American journalism of the past 
wherever the institutions possess files 
running back far enough. The only paper 
whose contents of long ago I know of 
objectively is Horace Greeley’s Tribune. 
I know this wasn’t an average paper of 
his day. I should like to know, as a mat- 
ter of objective fact, how it compared 
with Bennett’s Herald and with the 
penny papers that Greeley spoke of so 
critically and with the so-called political 
papers of the time that sold for a nickel 
or more and were supposed to represent 
such different qualities. Then, the next 
year, we could set a somewhat different 
problem, and the first thing we knew we 
should have data that would be regarded 
with respect by historians, sociologists 
and practitioners of all the _ social 
sciences. We might change the nature 
of our historical writing and our theories 
of editing. 

The original measuring sheets could 
be stored at some special place, but in 
the meanwhile publication could be made 
of the results of groups of 500 or so, rep- 
resenting different decades or different 
sections of the country, and these statis- 
tics could be analyzed mathematically as 
to whether they run true to form and 
what were the characteristic differences 
between the newspapers of different 
countries and of different periods. 

Conclusion. Money is being spent for 
research by the hundreds of thousands 
and even millions. Somebody told me 
that a telephone company alone was 
spending sixteen millions for research. 
Everybody considers the press one of the 
greatest of modern problems, but I can- 
not discover that anybody is spending a 
cent in finding out about it through the 
academic channels or through schools of 
journalism. Nor is anybody going to 
spend any money through us unless we 
make the first move. 

I had a recent talk with a representa- 
tive of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. I tried to get him interested in some- 
thing I wanted to do. His response raised 
two points: (1) that to be favorably re- 
garded by his particular Council the re 


search projected should combine the 
methods of two disciplines, such as, for 
example, journalism and history, jour. 
nalism and economics, journalism and 
business administration, journalism and 
sociology, etc., etc. His second was the 
statement that in his opinion a project 
of such magnitude—I had spoken in 
large figures—would probably be more 
respectfully received and more carefully 
considered if it came to the Council with 
the backing of such an organization as 
this, rather than from a single univer- 
sity. But before anybody can get large 
financial backing for a research project 
apparently two things are necessary. 
First, capability on the part of the men 
must be demonstrated, and second, the 
plan for research must be reduced to 
something very tangible and definite, it 
must be aimed at results that will be 
significant if obtained. 


The conclusion of this paper is to the 
effect that research in journalism will 
take money, and ought to take money, 
and that money can probably be obtained 
for it. It may be easier to get money for 
a large scale project than for a small 
one. Second, that the objective of our 
organization ought to be to get money 
and that our means to this end is to so 
organize our research that it will look 
like a well designed project to the men 
of the other disciplines who sit on these 
boards and have the dispensing of the 
money. For instance, I return here to 
the first heading of my paper: Do these 
13 projects in historical research look 
good to a trained historian? Do they 
arouse his respect? Is he likely to think 
they are leading somewhere? Do they re- 
inforce each other with cumulative ef- 
fect? I don’t know, but I believe this 
Association ought to take steps to find 
out. 

What we seem to need most in our re- 
search situation at this present stage is 
some central office. if some university 
could get a research professorship es- 
tablished it would pay the other schools 
to go to all lengths to submit themselves 
to the leadership of such a man until 
this important activity is put upon its 
feet. I suppose there is small chance of 
any established foundation financing 
such a pian at the present moment, al- 
though it: might be better public policy 
to help us now, in the early stages of our 
newly developing project, than later 
when we need it less. We are likely to 
get the help only after we are further 
along. 

Some years ago Willard Bleyer at- 
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tempted to get a large appropriation for 
participation of teachers of journalism 
in a proposed study of international news 
and communication. After unfortunate 
premature publicity througn Editor and 
Publisher, where the project was lined 
up with the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
whole thing fell through. But that pub- 
licity does not seem to have been the 
real difficulty. This apparently lay in 
the fact that in the last 24 years all the 
teachers of journalism the country over 
have not published a single piece of re- 
search work of any real significance. The 
same is true of our graduate students. 
Until schools of journalism have demon- 
strated their ability to plan research 
work that compares favorably with that 
being done in the other social sciences, 
for example, we cannot approach founda- 
tions with much hope of success. 

This attitude is, of course, unfair, but 
we have to face it. We are expected to 
show results equal to those of the long 
established social sciences; we are sup- 
posed to do this without any money al- 
though they have money to spend; we 
are supposed to do it largely without the 
help of graduate students because pro- 
longed participation in most branches of 
this kind of research work will make a 
man a good historian or mathematician 
but may even, for all we know at present, 
absolutely ruin him as a newspaper 
man; we are supposed to show such re- 
sults in competition with departments 
that enjoy academic leisure and peace of 
mind while we have to be the errand 
boys of the campus and the contact men 
outside, and there is no end to the things 
that a school of journalism must parti- 
cipate in. We are still in the jazz age, 
more or less devoted to advertising our 
institutions through factitious activities. 
Few journalism teachers are able to set 
aside regular quiet hours for research. 

My proposals then, if I were to make 
any, would be that our research commit- 
tee be re-enforced by a separate commit- 
tee on the history of journalism and by 
another committee to organize coopera- 
tive activity in the measuring of news- 
papers by undergraduates; that we con- 
tinue to study the approaches to the foun- 
dations, that the Council on Education in 
Journalism and the Research Council 
both attempt to outline general coope- 
rative projects sufficiently closely knit 
to meet the approval of the founda- 
tions, and that in thinking about re- 
search we constantly and continually 
think about it in terms of money; and 
that we plan our research with the ex- 


pectation of getting it suitably financed 
from some source or another at the 
earliest possible moment. In the mean- 
while let us continue to make bricks 
without straw. 
HISTORICAL 

History of Personal Journalism in U. 
S.—Missouri. 

History of Agricultural Journalism in 
Kansas—Kansas A. C. 

History of Printing—Kansas S. A. C. 

First Century of American News- 
papers—Kansas. 

History of Early Oklahoma 
papers—Oklahoma. 

History of Oklahoma Press Associa- 
tion—Oklahoma. 

Development of 
tion—Iowa. 

Iowa Newspapers before 1860—Iowa. 

Development of Women’s Magazines in 
U. S.—Missouri. 

History of Montana Journalism—Mon- 
tana. 

History of American Journalism—Wis- 
consin. 

History of Theories of Public Opinion 
and the Press—Wisconsin. 

Beginnings of Journalism in Kansas— 
Kansas. 


News- 


Newspaper Illustra- 


EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 

Value of Professional Education to 
Journalism Graduates—Missouri. 

Employment of Kansas S. A. C. Jour- 
nalism Graduates and Earnings—Kansas 
S. A. ©. 

Faculty Supervision of College Publi- 
cations—Indiana. 

Journalism in High Schools—TIllinois. 

Survey of Education for Journalism in 
U. S.—Illinois. 

Foreign Language Study and Journal- 
ism Curriculum—Montana. 

Jour. Writing and Supervision of Stu- 
dent Newspapers— Wisconsin. 

ANALYSES OF EDITORIAL CONTENTS OF 

PAPERS 

Local Newspaper Features that Per- 
form Public Service—Syracuse. 

Agricultural News in Metropolitan 
Publications—Kansas §. A. C. 

Market News in Various Media—Kan- 
sas S. A. C. 

Accuracy and Fairness of Labor 
News—Illinois. 

Public Opinion in 1920 Campaign— 
Oklahoma. 

Reliability of Material Sent to Papers 
by State Department of Agriculture— 
Montana. 

Nebraska Weekly Newspapers in Com- 
munity Service—Nebraska. 

Contents of Nebraska Weekly Newspa- 
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pers in 1927-8—Nebraska. 

Analysis of Three New York Tab- 
loids— Wisconsin. 

TEXTBOOKS, COURSES, AND COURSE 
MATERIAL 

Psychology of Newswriting—Indiana. 

Psychology of Feature Writing—lIlli- 
nois. 

Course in Advanced News Writing— 
Kansas. 

Course in Art of Printing—Kansas. 

Major Ethical Problems in Journal- 
ism—Kansas. 

New Universe—Northwestern. 

New World Series—Northwestern. 

Newspaper Club—Northwestern. 

Printing for the Journalist—Oregon. 

Publicity—Oregon. 

Advertising—Washington. 

News Writing—Washington. 

Reporting of Legal and Governmental 
News—Wisconsin. 

Newspaper Typography and Make-up— 
Wisconsin. 

Influence of the Newspaper—Wiscon- 
sin. 


INTERNATIONAL 

History of Modern English Journal. 
ism—Wisconsin. 

Newspaper Treatment of Internationa] 
Opium Conference 1925-46—Oklahoma. 

League of Nations News in American 
Newspapers— Wisconsin. 

International News Communication— 
Missouri. 

Survey of 
Oregon. 


European Journalism— 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bibliography of Freedom of the 

Press—Oregon. 
METHODS 

Score Card for Weekly, Semi-Weekly 
and Tri-Weekly Papers—Oklahoma. 

Objective Measurements of Newspaper 
Reader Interest—Iowa. 


LAW 
Rights in News—lIllinois. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Professional Certificate—Illinois. 
The Editor (William Allen White) and 
his People—Kansas. 


How to Make Crime News Constructive 


By Tuomas 8S. Rice 


(Staff Writer for The Brooklyn Daily Eagle and Member Crime Commission of 
New York State) 


Y own opinion has ever been that 
all crime news is constructive, but 
that some crime stories are better for 
the community than others, and that a 
great deal of crime news can be made 
highly constructive. It is the fashion 
to decry crime news because it is played 
up. It would be equally fashionable and 
profitable to decry the lack of crime news 
if the newspapers all adopted the policy 
of the Christian Science Monitor and the 
Boston Evening Transcript, two papers 
for which I have a great admiration in 
many respects, and played down or omit- 
ted crime news. Again expressing my 
own opinion, which is based upon some 
thirty-odd years of crime reporting and 
study of the history of crime, as well 
as upon my observation as a lawyer: If 
the newspapers did not play up crime 
news, and if crime news were not con- 
structive, whether or not the writers 
so intended, we would have to have gun- 
racks on the backs of the pews in front 
of us to hold the rifles we would have 
to carry <o church on Sunday as a pro- 
tection for ourselves and our families. 
That is not a farcical exaggeration. 


Under our national curses of politically 
controlled police and dilatory and uncer- 
tain justice, absolutely the only method 
for arousing the public even to spasmo- 
dic attempts to fight back at the criminal 
element is the stressing of crime news 
in the newspapers. Every war against 
crime, every campaign for speeding up 
justice, every movement to purify public 
office in the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain in the last hundred years 
has owed whatever success it may have 
had to newspapers playing up crimes, 
and thereby bringing home to their read- 
ers the conditions that had to be reme- 
died. What caused the overthrow of the 
Tweed Ring in New York in the 1870's, 
and the New York vice rings in the 
1890’s and in the early 1900’s? The 
newspapers which joyfully first-paged the 
crime committed with the protection of 
those rimgs. Coming to later times, to 
the very present, what brought about 
a new regime in Chicago in the year of 
Grace 1928; what made the 1928 clean- 
up in Philadelphia irresistible; what 
brought about a change in the adminis- 
tration and in the entire operation of 
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the Greater New York Police Department 
in December, 1928; what brought about 
the radical changes in personnel and 
methods of the Metropolitan Police of 
London and of Scotland Yard in the last 
three months of 1928? The answer is the 
same: Playing up crime in the newspa- 
pers, along with the insistence in the 
news and editorial columns that some- 
thing be done about it. 

Space is so limited that it would be 
impossible to go into a complete discus- 
sion of how much harm the exaggerated 
playing up of crime news may do by in- 
citing weak minds to seek notoriety 
through emulation of the criminals and 
their deeds described in the newspapers, 
compared to the good done by making 
the public realize the danger in un- 
checked or undetected crime, but my con- 
clusion, and that of many police officials, 
is that for every crime bred by crime 
news, scores are prevented in the long 
run by the alarmed citizenry taking 
steps to obtain better police protection 
and better enforcement of the criminal 
laws. 


Perhaps the most decried instance of 
played-up crime news in recent years was 
the tremendous space devoted by the 
newspapers in this country, Canada and 
England to the kidnapping and murder 
of 12-year-old Marian Parker, of Los An- 
geles, California, by Edward Hickman, 
in Los Angeles on December 15, 1927. 
Every despairer of the Republic and of 
its newspapers has pointed to the pub- 
licity given that crime as evidence that 
journalism has gone to the demnition 
bowwows, and that there is no health 
in us who follow the profession and who 
exploited that story. All of which dis- 
plays the usual lack of understanding 
upon the part of those who assume that 
whatever is, is wrong, and frequently 
find it profitable to say so on the ros- 
trum or in print. 


The truth is that Marian Parker was 
an innocent martyr who unwittingly died 
a horrible death that others might live. 
She should have a monument erected to 
her memory by the parents of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. The tremendous 
amount of space given to her death at 
the hands of a vicious youth who was 
very probably a psycopathic defective, 
and the force with which the crime was 
driven home to every class in every com- 
munity in this country advanced by 
twenty-five yearn the cause of psychia- 
tric examination of criminals, the de- 
mand for segregating certain types dur- 
ing the remainder of their lives when 


once they fall afoul of the law, even for 
minor offenses; the exposing of the num- 
ber of aggressive sex perverts who are 
a menace to women and children every- 
where, and a free discussion of what 
should be done with those aggressive sex 
perverts. The stimulus given to the 
movement for psychiatric clinics and for 
the permanent detention of dangerous 
psycopaths and defectives by the very 
crassness of much of the publicity about 
the crime and conduct of Hickman has 
not been lost. Indeed, the stimulus is 
gaining strength. So late as December 
17, 1928, a joint meeting of the Denver, 
Colorado, Bar Association and the Den- 
ver Medical Society was held to discuss 
the application of psychiatry to criminal 
problems and the Hickman case was to 
the fore. That meeting will bring action 
that will save young lives. 

On December 25, 27, and 28, 1927 and 
January 1, 1928, I published in the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle a series of analyti- 
cal stories on Hickman and his crime. 
The story of January 1 was the most 
important because it brought to light 
for the first time the statistics which 
have been collected by the Greater New 
York Police Department since January 1, 
1926, on arrests for sex crimes, including 
not only rape, but what is known legal- 
ly as indecent exposure, called by the 
scientists, exhibitionism. The story 
showed that the arrests for exhibitionism 
in Greater New York averaged about one 
per day, and convictions, usually on a 
charge reduced to disorderly conduct be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting women 
and girls to testify, averaged about five 
per week. That revelation of the num- 
ber of arrests and convictions for exhi- 
bitionism created a sensation. In the 
story I urged that every conviction 
should be published in a brief paragraph, 
giving the name of the offender and his 
sentence, but omitting the names of the 
complaining woman or child. My con- 
tention was that even physicians had no 
idea how prevalent the offense was, and 
that for every offender caught, at least 
fifty escaped, and that every exhibition- 
ist ordinarily offended scores of times 
without being caught. I insisted in that 
story, and insist now, that the para- 
graphs containing the convictions for ex- 
hibitionism and other sex crimes should 
be made must copy in a newspaper office. 
The object would be, by constant repeti- 
tion to cause readers to understand final- 
ly how much of such crime is committed 
which is now deliberately hidden from 
them because of an idiotic, ostrich-like 
policy of the newspapers in ignoring sex 
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crimes, unles they are of the sensational 
sort that should be minimized or omit- 
ted. Eventually, the readers would be- 
come alarmed and would be willing to 
vote taxes for the detection and lifetime 
segregation of aggressive sex perverts of 
the type that menace the lives of chil- 
dren, especially. 

One result of the story of January 1 
was that I was invited to address on 
March 1, 1928, the Association of Grand 
Jurors of New York County on the need 
for a psychiatric clinic on Welfare 
Island, where Greater New York has a 
workhouse and misdemeanants’ peniten- 
tiary with a population averaging about 
four thousand. That address was large- 
ly given to a restatement of the Janu- 
ary 1 story, with the statistics. It was 
published in the New York Law Journal, 
the official lawyers’ daily paper in 
Greater New York, on March 21, at the 
request of the wife of Prof. I. Maurice 
Wormser, editor of the Law Journal. She 
heard the address and wished to have it 
given publicity among lawyers, who have 
a disproportionate and not always bene- 
ficial influence upon lawmaking. Follow- 
ing that publication, Hon. Richard C. 
Patterson, Commissioner of Correction 
for Greater New York, made a formal ap- 
plication for funds to establish a psy- 
chiatric laboratory and clinic on Wel- 
fare Island. The funds have not yet 
been granted but they will be and the 
clinic will permanently clear the streets 
of New York of hundreds of vicious and 
dangerous perverts and degenerates. I 
should have mentioned that my January 
1 story was reprinted by Mr. Marlen E. 
Pew, managing editor, in his personal 
column in Editor and Publisher on Jan- 
uary 14, 1928, and was so drawn to the 
attentions of hundreds of men and wo- 
men in the newspaper profession, many 
of whom have written approving my 
stand in favor of brief but constant pub- 
lication of convictions for sex crimes in 
order to create a public demand, backed 
by willingness to furnish the funds from 
taxes for a reduction of the menace by 
segregating the offenders. 

My conception of this article for the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY is that the editor 
wished to have concrete examples from 
the personal recollections of an old 
timer of how crime news may be made 
constructive, hence the reader will par- 
don me, perhaps, for referring to some 
others of my own experiences in trying 
to be constructive. An illustration was a 
story I wrote in March, 1926, when the 
famous Baumes Joint Committee of the 
New York Legislature was drafting most 


of what are now known far and wide as 
the Baumes Laws. The outstanding Law 
among the thirty or so in that legisla. 
tion was the one providing life impri- 
sonment for persons convicted in a New 
York State court as fourth felony offen. 
ders. The story referred to was a deli- 
berate bit of sensational crime writing, 
and, as it was under my name, it had 
much editorial expression. Three boys, 
ranging from nine to thirteen years of 
age, had been arrested in the Bronx for 
committing nine burglaries as pupils of 
a Fagin who was caught with less than 
fifty dollars worth of the loot he had 
received from the robberies. A few days 
later three boys ranging from ten to four- 
teen years were arrested in Brooklyn for 
burglary. They also were victims of a 
Fagin, who had less than fifty dollars 
worth of stolen goods he had received 
from them. 

Six boys revealed in a week as having 
been turned into professional criminals 
by yellow-streaked Fagins who did not 
have the courage to steal on their own 
accounts, made me boil over. The point 
was that because in each instance the 
amount of stolen goods found on the Fa- 
gins was worth less than $50, the des- 
troyers of the souls of children who are 
not inhererently vicious, were guilty of 
what was known then in New York as re- 
ceiving stolen goods in the second de- 
gree, and the maximum imprisonment 
for them was one year as misdemeanants. 
The maximum for receivers of more than 
$50 worth of stolen goods was only five 
years. I wrote a sensational and bitter 
story showing the inadequacy of the pen- 
alties for both second and first degree re- 
ceiving, and why second degree receivers 
were worse than the men who dealt with 
the loot of case-hardened crooks. The 
story suggested that the distinction be- 
tween second and first degree receiving 
be abolished and that all receiving be 
made a felony with a maximum of 
twenty years, with no minimum speci- 
fied. I clipped about sixty copies of that 
story from the Brooklyn Eagle. They 
were mailed to the members of the 
Baumes Legislative Committee, to re- 
form lobbyists at Albany and to others 
who might help. That was in March. 
Before the Legislature adjourned in 
April my proposed bill had been passed, 
and New York today is about the only 
state in which fitting punishment can be 
meted out to Fagins who lead children 
into crime. 

In the early morning hours of Wash- 
ington’s birthday, Sunday, February 22, 
1925, John Crawley shot to death Police- 
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man Maurice Harlow, on 103rd St., New 
York, and in the pistol duel the police- 
man inflicted wounds from which Craw- 
ley subsequently died. The New York 
Telegram was then a Sunday afternoon 
paper in New York, but has discontinued 
the Sunday issue. It carried a quarter 
of a column about the killing. The story 
mentioned that Crawley had a long crim- 
inal career and had been paroled seven 
times. None of the morning papers of 
February 23 was any more impressed 
with the significance of those seven 
paroles than was the Telegram. I pro- 
posed to Mr. Harris M. Crist, managing 
editor of the Eagle, that we investigate 
and play up the story. That was done 
and the Eagle began systematically to 
exploit on the first page the weaknesses 
of the parole system and the lack of a 
central identification bureau in Greater 
New York. That murdered policeman was 
as much a martyr as Marian Parker. 
Other papers took up the subject of 
parole, easy bail and other weaknesses 
in the criminal administration. That 
agitation led to the Baumes Committee 
and subsequently to the Crime Commis- 
sion of New York State. Between the 
work of the committee and of the com- 
mission, which followed the committee, 
New York State has set a pace in the 
reform of criminal law and procedure, 
the correction of bail and parole evils 
and in systematic punishment of crime 
that has attracted national and interna- 
tional attention. 


Florence Kane, a handsome girl in the 
prime of life, was found murdered 200 
yards from her home on a vacant lot in 
an isolated section of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in the early hours of May 30, 1925. The 
crime itself was sensational and was 
logically played up as a news story, but 
the real story was the bungling of the 
police. They ruined the fingerprint clues 
and were guilty of other offenses against 
common sense which showed that the 
New York Detective Bureau did not have 
the fundamentals of the knowledge of 
scientific crime detection that were in 
common use in Europe fifty years ago. 
The other papers gradually passed up the 
the murder as no real news developed. 
For nine successive days in the Eagle I 
ran a first-page, sensational story dealing 
with the mistakes the detectives were 
making and suggesting courses for them 
to follow. The crime is still unsolved, 
but those constructive and sensational 
stories brought about the establishment 
in a few months of a criminological 
laboratory in New York for the first 


time. The laboratory was later abol- 
ished, but the effect of the stories re 
mains, and the laboratory will almost 
certainly be reestablished in the next few 
months, which may raise the metropolis 
to the level of Berkeley, Calif., where 
Chief August Vollmer of the police de- 
partment has an excellent laboratory. 
Five hundred detectives of the New York 
Bureau were called upon the carpet as 
another result of those Kane stories, but 
it must be admitted that they do not 
seem to have been improved. 

New York morning papers of Monday, 
September 3, 1928, carried from a quar- 
ter to a third of a column telling how 
William L. D’Olier had been found be- 
side a board fence enclosing Mt. Zion 
cemetery in Maspeth, Queens _ boro, 
Greater New York. He was lying on his 
back, with a bullet hole in his right tem- 
ple. The body was on a slight incline 
with the feet upward, and the head near- 
ly in the roadway. The pistol was on the 
left side of the body, between the chest 
and arm, and the right hand was across 
the body. Suicide said the police, as they 
always did in a mysterious death, if the 
paper let them get away with that alibi. 
The morning paper let the police get 
away with it in this instance although 
D’Olier was soon to be a star witness in 
a sewer scandal involving sixteen million 
dollars. 

Studying the bare morning paper ac- 
count convinced me that D’Olier had 
been murdered. I wrote twenty-six ques- 
tions for the Hagle reporters to work on 
and obtain answers. Without my know- 
ing his intention, Mr. Crist, managing 
editor, ran those questions as written for 
the reporters in a double column, black- 
face box on the first page. The reporters 
then started to find the answers. For 
three weeks the Hagle ran what were 
frankly sensational stories on the first 
page about that mystery, calling it a 
“political murder.” Other papers final- 
ly had to come in. The net result was 
that the evidence in the mystery itself, 
and the evidence of the unbelievable po- 
lice failures and mismanagement, were 
submitted to the Queens county grand 
jury which very properly pronounced 
that D’Olier had been murdered. A 
further result was that the revealing of 
the above omissions and oversights by 
the police had much to do with the re- 
tirement of the then commissioner, and 
the appointment of Grover A. Whalen 
as Commissioner of Police in December, 
followed by the biggest shake-up the de- 
partment has ever known. 
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Enough of my own experiences. The 
playing up of crime has been made con- 
structive by other writers and other 
countries. For instance, the recent de- 
cision to establish a network of police 
telephone call boxes in Metropolitan Lon- 
don followed the sensational exploiting 
of the murder of George William Gutte- 
ridge, a rural policeman, on a lonely road 
leading to London in September, 1927. 
Gutteridge, on foot, was shot from a 
motorear, after which one gunman 
jumped out and fired a shot through 
each eye of Gutteridge, who was lying 
on his back. 

The killers escaped at the time. They 
were brought to light by the offer of a 
reward of $10,000 by News of the World, 
a London Sunday paper. Frederick Guy 
Browne and William Kennedy were ar- 
rested in January and hung in July. Ex- 
ploitation of that case as news and as 
the basis for reforms in police adminis- 
tration was made a feature by the Daily 
Express of London. The Daily Express 
disclosed that the finding of Gutteridge’s 
body was half an hour late in being re- 
ported because the telephone exchange 
would not put through to police head- 
quarters the call of a citizen who did 


not have the requisite number of pennies. 
That has been corrected. More amazing 
still, it was found that the famous Sceot- 
land Yard officially went to bed at mid. 
night, and to work at 8 a. m., and that 
calls received in the midnight to 8 a. m. 
period were handled by the uniformed 
police without detective assistance. That 
is about to be corrected. Half of the sta. 
tion houses in London closed down at 8 
p. m. Those were some of the astound- 
ing weaknesses of London’s police pro- 
tection of which the citizens were un- 
aware until the newspapers first played 
up sensationally the whole of the Gutte- 
ridge case, and followed with equally sen- 
sational demands for improvements, 
which improvements are being made. 
Crime news may be treated offensively, 
and it may be too much played up, but 
even when offensively treated that news 
does more good than harm. Whenever 
possible, constructive suggestions and not 
merely roasts upon the police should fol- 
low or accompany sensational crime 
news, but crime news, I insist, is in it- 
self constructive, in that it informs the 
public about dangers and evils that 
should be met or corrected by the crim- 
inal law or procedure, or by the police. 


Professional Qualifications of the Teacher 
By ALLEN WILL 


F we can settle in the right way the 
proper professional qualifications of 
teachers of journalism and then apply 
that settlement in practice, there is rea- 
son to believe that we can find acceptable 
solutions of all our other problems with- 
out great difficulty. Upon this decision 
hangs the usefulness of our work and as 
teachers in professional schools we have 
a duty to be useful. By this I mean, of 
course, that we must be useful in the 
highest sense. 

Questions of administration and of in- 
struction in academic and correlative 
subjects which are included in prepara- 
tion for journalism need not dismay us. 
Trained and conscientious educators can 
be relied upon to deal with them pro- 
perly and to adjust them to the require- 
ments of the journalistic field. It hap- 
pens that the subject of the general edu- 
cational preparation suitable for a future 
journalist can be understood fairly well 
by broad-minded men who have not been 
journalists, since the need of studies in 
English, history, civics and _ other 
branches of that kind is plain. There is 


no lack of good instruction in these 
branches now. 

But the training of students for the 
practice of the newspaper profession in 
an important way—the only distinctive 
function that we can perform—requires 
the direct services of teachers who are 
qualified as journalists by ample experi- 
ence. In journalism the deed goes with 
the word, or with the process of thought, 
and hence journalism is preeminently do- 
ing rather than talking. This is the 
main consideration to be borne in mind 
in seeking an answer to our question. 

The lack of reality of professional pre- 
paration is the overshadowing defect in 
some of the present schools and depart- 
ments of journalism, according to the 
virtually unanimous opinion of the news- 
paper profession. Publishers and editors 
seek recruits for their staffs who possess 
a sound education of collegiate grade, 
which is the primary necessity, and who, 
in addition, have acquired a sufficient 
part of the elementary capacity to think 
as a newspaper thinks, to work as 4 
newspaper works, so that they may be 
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gin service for a paper without the long 
and trying period of “breaking in” 
which is the abhorrence of trained news- 
paper men. 

To talk of newspaper work, or to learn 
to talk of it, without being able to do 
it, is of no value to newspapers. Papers 
are printed, not spoken, their contents 
are real, not conjectural, and men must 
be found to produce those contents 
quickly and intelligently. Visualize a 
city editor. He has asigned one of his 
reporters to cover an important fire or 
an accident in which persons are killed. 
The reporter, let us say, returns after 
going to the fire and can talk volubly 
about how it ought to be reported, but is 
unable to sit at his desk and write a 
single paragraph about it which the 
newspaper can use. 

Then, let us say again, he assigns an- 
other reporter to the task who can make 
his investigations quickly and effectively 
and can return to the office and type rap- 
idly an account of the fire or accident 
which will be thoroughly satisfactory to 
the newspaper, with its special and ex- 
acting demands. 

The one reporter has performed no 
service to the paper; the other has per- 
formed well the service that is required. 
One possesses knowledge, perhaps, but 
cannot apply it. His use to the paper in 
“covering” the fire is comparable to the 
use to an army in battle of a raw re- 
cruit, no matter how well educated, who 
is unable to handle a gun or to drill 
as a soldier does. He is as unserviceable 
as an aspirant to the profession of ar- 
chitecture would be if he knew much 
about the literature of architecture but 
was incapable of taking the steps neces- 
sary in designing a building. 

In order to understand the actual re- 
quirements of journalistic education, it 
is necessary to take the view held in- 
side a good newspaper office, not outside 
it. For a school or department of jour- 
nalism to ignore this view, or fail to 
have full cognizance of it, is to waste 
the time of the student and send him out 
unequipped to get a position in which 
he may be useful. No matter what may 
be his general educational or ethical 
standards, they are unproductive to any- 
body but himself unless he can apply 
them. 


The practice of real newspaper work in 
an educational institution, as an essen- 
tial part of the useful preparation of a 
student for that work, is not, except in a 
very minor degree, a thing of forms, pro- 
cesses or routine of any kind, and not at 


all a thing of mechanics or “shop work” 
in the ordinary sense. It means the 
acquirement of facility in trained think- 
ing and writing in a great variety of 
ways to suit the special needs of a news- 
paper. It means the acquirement of a 
trained judgment of news values in the 
only way in which it can be acquired— 
by experience under real conditions. It 
means the attainment of good style in 
writing different kinds of news in the 
only way in which it can be obtained— 
by practice in writing actual items, per- 
ceived in the making, winnowed out of a 
mass of useless details, visualized with 
professional scope, order and accuracy 
before the reporter sits at his typewriter. 
It means the editing of news so that it 
will be presented in a strong, vivid, in- 
teresting or even fascinating manner, 
without inaccuracy, without the waste of 
a word or the missing of a necessary de- 
tail—all this based on a background of 
versatile knowledge and experience ap- 
plied with professional skill to the task 
in hand. 

Besides its practical value, this train- 
ing, if properly given by men of sub- 
stantial newspaper experience, is not ex- 
celled by mathematics as discipline for 
the mind. The cultural value of com- 
ing in contact in a newspaper way with 
the “spot news” of the world in its varied 
forms can scarcely be overestimated. 

If one would assume that the fair 
writing of English is all that is needed 
for the purpose, let him try out his 
theory by making the weary rounds of 
newspaper offices until he finds that they 
desire, and will only employ men who 
know much more. It is true, of course, 
that one must know how to write in 
order to be a newspaper worker. But to 
write in the tame, commonplace way 
characteristic of the mass of those who 
have good educations, or to surface this 
over with the thin veneer of sparkle of 
which millions can make use in these 
days of compulsory education is no more 
a preparation for newspaper life than it 
is for many other occupations. 


Since doing or having done is implied 
in knowing when we speak of knowing 
newspaper work, the teacher of profes- 
sional journalism, to know his subject, 
needs the equipment gained by service 
in the main departments of journalism 
such as reporting and editing. The fact 
that he has done that acceptably may be 
registered by a considerable record of 
actual service to newspapers of high 
standing. I use the phrase “newspapers 
of high standing” because we need just 
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that kind of experience if our particu- 
lar aim is not to be the training of 
camp followers, but the training of po- 
tential field marshals and major generals 
of the journalistic army. They will not 
be field marshals at first, of course, since 
they must begin their careers at the be- 
ginning—nearly all of them as reporters 
—but many of them will have the capa- 
city to rise, if we do our work properly. 

Teaching the minor forms of newspa- 
per work and being professionally equip- 
ped only to teach them is not enough. 
We would not think well of a School of 
Business which merely trained men to be 
clerks in country stores and whose 
teachers were limited to that experience. 
We would not think well of a School of 
Medicine whose teachers were general 
practitioners in a small way, prescribing 
quinine and calomel, while the field of 
higher medical progress was unknown to 
them by any means of personal contact. 

Books may be made useful in teaching 
newspaper work in some institutions but 
teaching it wholly or chiefly from books 
because of a lack of directly gained 
knowledge is no more adequate than 
training soldiers from books without get- 
ting them out on the parade ground, or 
than giving young physicians a book of 
knowledge of survey and then sending 
them forth with medical degrees to prac- 
tice on the public. No newspaper man is 
satisfied with such instruction. This ver- 
dict ought to be sufficient for us. 

When we add to a base of sound col- 
legiate education a superstructure of 
realistic training that will fit students to 
do elementary newspaper work well 
when they graduate, and to rise fast in 
their profession, we will achieve our in- 
dicated function. 

What are the natural fruits of the ade- 
quate training of Journalism students in 
the elements of professional capacity to 
be at home in the best newspaper offices? 
These fruits are that they have a much 
better prospect of receiving a cordial wel- 
come as recruits for newspaper staffs 
and opportunities of advancement after 
they obtain their first employment. 

I may cite an instance. At present 
about 45 members of the editorial staff 
of The New York Times, ranging from 
cub reporters to one of the principal exe- 
cutives of the paper, were formerly stu- 
dents in the Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism. Their salaries range from $35 
a week to $15,000 or more a year. Be- 
sides the regular members of the Times 
staff who were trained in our School, 
there is a group whose members are em- 


ployed tentatively as reporters at living 
wages, and who are available for per. 
manent positions. I quote from the re. 
port for 1928 of Professor J. W. Cun. 
liffe, Director of the Columbia School. 

“A very interesting experiment is now 
being conducted by the New York Time; 
in cooperation with the School of Jour. 
nalism. During 1927-28 a number of (o. 
lumbia students in their last year or last 
session of training have been selected by 
Professor C. P. Cooper at the request of 
the Times for regular part-time work in 
the Times office, for which they receive 
reasonable pay. The Times is under no 
obligation to provide permanent posi- 
tions for these students, who are profes. 
sional apprentices rather than probation- 
ers, for it is recognized on both sides 
that the experiment is mainly educa. 
tional and selective, though the Times 
will no doubt make regular appointments 
when it is found that a student has the 
qualifications necessary to fill a vacancy 
which arises on the regular staff. 

This important step is in accordance 
with the policy adopted some years ago 
with the approval of the Administrative 
Board, whereby competent students of 
the second year were encouraged to ob- 
tain part-time employment, especially in 
the Spring session preceding graduation. 
For such work, done with the approval! of 
the professors in charge of the courses 
in reporting and copyreading, and regu- 
larly referred to the committee of in- 
struction, credit is given towards the de. 
gree of Bachelor of Literature in Jour- 
nalism. This is probably the best solu- 
tion yet devised of the problem of giv- 
ing journalistic instruction in such a 
way as to command the confidence of the 
pupil and of the profession that it is a 
practical reality. 


Various attempts have been made, in 
the Columbia School of Journalism and 
elsewhere, to reproduce under educa- 
tional requirements the working condi- 
tions of the newspaper office, but they 
have all been subject to two inevitable 
disadvantages: (1) the pupil was pay- 
ing to be instructed instead of being 
paid for work done; (2) he was not, and 
could not be, subjected to the discipline 
and stress of commercial actualities, how- 
ever close the teaching staff might strive 
to bring’ the School City Room to the 
City Room down town. Both these diffi- 
culties are overcome by the plan now 
adopted, and its development under the 
educational safeguards imposed by the 
Administrative Board will be watched 
with interest.” 


‘ 


Editorial 


For the Hall of Fame 


An article on Harvey W. Scott by one who knew him and served under 
him on The Oregoman is presented in this issue. Otho Clarke Leiter, for- 
merly a reporter and city editor under Scott and later managing editor of the 
Portland Telegram, is the contributor whose estimate of his first and greatest 
chief is given. Seott made The Oregonian great and gave it the character 
which it maintains to this day. A pioneer editor in a pioneer field, he lent 
dignity, quality, scholarship, refinement, force, and thoroughness to his paper 
and made for it a name among the half dozen outstanding publications of the 
country. It is worth while to consider the collections of his editorials and 
other writings, grouped variously under the headings, Shakespeare ; Religion, 
Theology and Morals; History of the Oregon Country. If Nelson and Bowles 
were giants, what of Harvey W. Scott, fighting things out in Portland in the 
early days? 


Headlining Unhappiness 

A defense of sensational treatment of crime news by Thomas S. Rice of 
the Brooklyn Eagle and member of the Crime Commission of the state of New 
York is worthy of the attention of all teachers of journalism. Rice contends, 
in his article in this issue of the QuaRTERLY, that detailed reports of such 
crimes as that of Hickman have beneficial results that justify their presenta- 
tion to the newspaper public. Rice does not play down crime news; he plays 
it up—constructively. 


School and Society 

Some of the older teachers have become interested in the idea of meeting 
in conjunction with the American Society of Nwspaper Editors and adjourn- 
ing the deliberations of the teachers group while the Society is in session. An 
arrangement of the programs that would make this possible would result in 
great benefit to the teachers and the schools because it would put the teachers 
in touch with practicing newspapermen of distinction intent upon the im- 
provement of the profession. 


No More Make Believe 


Teachers of journalism should have five years of experience in fields in 
which they are to give instruction to merit appointment to full professorial 
rank, says a resolution adopted by the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. A narrow interpretation of this recommendation would make it 
difficult to secure specialists in magazine work, research, typography, ard 
business problems, but a broad interpretation would eliminate the make-believe 
teachers who have had no practical experience in their special fields of in- 
struction. 
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Convention Report 


By J. O. 


Analysis of the status of instruction in jour- 
nalism after twenty-four years of development 
occupied the attention of forty teachers of 
journalism at the convention of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism, Decem- 
ber 28 and 29 at the University of Michigan. 

Prior to the opening of the teachers’ meet- 
ing, December 27, the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism, held 
its convention under the direction of Dean A. 
L. Stone, president. The principal business 
voted at the school meeting was cooperation 
with the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in issuing to each student an identification 
card upon his graduation with a bachelor’s de- 
gree, stating that he is adequately prepared to 
engage in journalistic work. This action was 
taken until such time as funds are available 
for a satisfactory inspection and classification 
of schools and departments. The society was 
requested to cooperate with the two associa- 
tions in securing the assistance of newspaper 
editors who pass upon candidates for positions 
on their staffs, so that they will request all ap- 
plicants from schools and departments of jour- 
nalism to show their identification cards. 

It was voted that a minimum of 24 credits of 
—- courses be required for the master’s 
egree in journalism, at least one-half to con- 
sist of graduate work in journalism which shall 
be included in not less than two year-courses, 
open to graduate students only, exclusive of 
research work and the thesis requirement. The 
proposed amendments to the constitution, in- 


troduced last year by Dean Williams of Mis- 
souri, were left to the annual meeting next 
ear, which is to be held at Baton 


ouge, 
uisiana, at the invitation of the University 
of Louisiana. The postponement was due to 
the fact that Dean illiams was not able to 
attend this year. 

The organization of cooperative research in 
journalistic fields was the only paper presented 
at the afternoon session. Dean Eric W. Allen 
made a careful survey of research conducted 
thus far and stated that the schools “are facing 
a critical turning point and that if we do not 
act soon and act with a certain amount of co- 
ordination between the different schools we 
shall lose some of our best opportunities.” He 
discussed research = to the present and then 
advocated plans for further research under the 
headings of: historical, economic and business, 
international journalism and analyses of edi- 
torial contents. 

As a result of the round table discussion the 
following committee on research in journalism 
was appointed: W. G. Bleyer, Wisconsin, tem- 
porary chairman; A. L. Stone, Montana; E. W. 
Allen, Oregon; E. M. Johnson, Minnesota; J. 
O. Simmons, Syracuse. A uniform blank and 
plan for research will be submitted to the next 
convention by this committee. Cooperation 
with the newspaper profession generally in this 
respect was also described where it is already 
being conducted in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

Frank L. Mott of University of Iowa was 
elected president for 1929; G. C. Walker, Ne- 
braska, vice-president; C. BE. Rogers, Kansas 
State College, secretary-treasurer. Additional 
members of the executive committee: J. 8. 
Meyers, Ohio State; C. P. Cooper, Columbia ; 


Walter Williams, Missouri; Eric W. Allen, 
Oregon; L. N. Flint, Kansas; W. G. Bleyer, 
Wisconsin. 


At the complimentary dinner given by the 
department of journalism in the evening the 


speakers were: James Schermerhorn, former 
—. and editor of the Detroit Times, and 

e A. White, executive secretary of the Detroit 
News. Professor J. L. Brumm presided. 

John E. Drewry of Georgia, vice-president, 
presided at the sessions of the teachers of jour. 
nalism which opened Friday morning, in the 
absence of Grant M. Hyde of Wisconsin who 
was unable to attend because of illness. He 
read the latter’s address which was a resume 
of journalism teaching since its inception about 
24 years ago. The general topic of the first 
session was: “Relation of instruction in jour. 
nalism to other college activities.” 

The relations of the journalism department 
to university publicity service was described 
by Everett Smith of Stanford University. He 
maintained that the time and energy of the 
teacher is needed solely for teaching. H. E. 
Birdsong of Temple University told how the 
reporting class may be ——— as a press 
club to send out worthwhile stories to news- 
papers. A similar idea was contained in the 
par sent by Douglas W. Miller of Ohio Wes. 
eyan who said the instructor should make use 
of publicity material only as it gave the stu- 
dent actual newspaper practice experience. 

The relation of the department to student 
ublications was described by M. G. Osborn of 

uisiana who stated that the extent of such 
work by the student should be dependent upon 
his high scholastic standing. e said such 
work should not be elected by the student on 
any other basis than scholastic requirements 
made for the football team or the debating 
team. K. E. Olson of Wisconsin described the 


Important books for everybody 
interested in Journalism 


NEWSPAPER REPORT- | 
ING of PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


By Clinton Rowlette Bush. Presents 
from a practical point of view all that 
the student or newspaper man needs to 
know about law and its various pro- 
cedures, all branches of government and | 
party machinery and politics. $3.00. 


READINGS IN 
PUBLIC OPINION 


By W. Brooke Graves. How the home, 
church, school, newspaper, theatre, radio 
and publicity agency help form public 
opinion—pertinent information for the 
journalist. 200 selections from famous 
contemporaries. $6.00. 


A HISTORY OF 
PRINTING 


By John Clyde Oswald. Its Gavelon 
ment through 500 years. About 200 il- 
lustrations in color and black and white. 
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system at Wisconsin where the daily Cardinal 
is owned and controlled by the students gen- 
erally with any student aspiring to a place on 
the staff as a regular campus activity. He 
stated that the faculty should be left free for 
elass room technique and research and that 
the student paper is a training school for a 
few only. C. L. Allen of Illinois said that the 
journalism faculty should supervise the publi- 
cation and give advice when it is needed. H. 
B. Center of Boston said that the weekly is 
one of the greatest developers of university 
consciousness on the campus and that it aids 
the students of journalism in real practice 
work. 

The results of a questionnaire on reader in- 
terest, conducted by the students of Wiscon- 
sin, was described by W. A. Sumner. 

At the afternoon session J. O. Simmons of 
Syracuse described the schools and departments 
of journalism exhibit as a part of the Ameri- 
ean exhibit at the International Press Exhibi- 
tion, Cologne, Germany, which closed last 
month. He stated that the exhibit brought to 
the attention of representatives of 45 nations 
the fact that regular curricula of study for 
journalism on a professional basis existed in 
this country and that great interest was mani- 
fested in the display by the leading schools 
showing how journalism functions. The ex- 
hibit has been loaned to the University of 
Cologne at the request of the Pressa officials. 

That instruction in journalism should be or- 
ganized as a separate academic unit, like law 
and medicine was maintained by F. L. Martin 
of Missouri. C. E. Rogers of Kansas State 
said there is nothing in common between train- 
ing for journalism and for law and medicine 
although he was not opposed to a separate 
unit. Lawrence Martin of Northwestern 
maintained that a separate journalism depart- 
ment or school ig needed because the division 
ought to be master of its own fate and free 
from interference. A. L. Stone stated: “As a 
separate academic unit, yes, but like law and 
medicine, no.” 

The relation of instruction in journalism to 
the department of English was discussed by 
John E. Drewry of Georgia. He stated that a 
strong foundation in freshman English is essen- 
tial, but that journalism students should be 
grouped for special English courses and that 
courses should be correlated with the history of 
journalism. J. L. Brumm of Michigan de- 
clared that the journalism courses should be 
designed to enable the student to make use of 
social science, history, economics and to “draw 
out of the sealed compartments of the mind 
ae upon which he can base his writ- 
ings.” e maintained that newspapers, rela- 
tively speaking, are not as advanced as the so- 
cial set-up of the times. The relation of in- 
struction in journalism to the social sciences 
was described by W. G. Bieyer of Wisconsin. 
He pointed out the changes in the social 
sciences and the modern attitudes which are 
vastly different from those of a decade or so 
ago. F. Copeland of Oklahoma discussed the 
importance of economics and the social sciences 
and history basing the talk on an investigation 
made by Oklahoma newspaper men. 
Johnson of Baylor university described the 
preparation of the _—. student neces- 
—_ to an appreciation of the importance of 
social and political questions. C. L. Martin 
advocated correlation of the body of cultural 
knowledge with technical journalism courses. 

Following this discussion a motion to have 
some future convention conducted with a ses- 
sion in cooperation with the social science 
group was proposed by W. A. Sumner of Wis- 
consin. A committee will be appointed by the 
president to report to the convention next 
year. 


At the int banquet in the evening two 
speakers who were not journalism teachers dis- 
cussed “If I were teaching journalism.” The 
reacher and the physics professor outlined the 
mportance of the position of the journalist in 
wane life and stressed the duty of the 
teacher of journalism in preparing young 
minds for competent leading of public opinion. 
Vv. McKenzie, new head of the school at Wash- 
ington, was introduced, and he described his 
travels in Europe in searching out articles 
from Robert Frost, George Bernard Shaw and 
other celebrities. 

The academic qualifications of the journalism 
teacher were discussed by Eric W. Allen of Ore- 
gon when the Saturday morning sessions were 
resumed. He stated that the time has not 
come when the qualifications of a journalism 
teacher can be set, and that we still hear of 
teachers with too little experience more than 
with too little academic training. J. L. 
Brumm maintained that teachers should de- 
velop a critical attitude—to inspire students 
to go to the library and other sources to dig up 
facts for themselves. J. W. Piercy of Indiana 
emphasized the importance of psychology in 
determining understanding and interpretation 
of news. 

The professional qualifications of the jour- 
nalism teacher were discussed by A. 8. Will of 
Columbia. He stressed the importance of 
thorough training with years of varied news- 
paper work from reporter to copy desk and edi- 
tor. V. MeKenzie of Washington told of his 
experience in hiring a capable teacher after 35 
responses to his advertisement in Editor 4 
Publisher. He met 12 in New York and de- 
cided upon one who had an A.B. degree, five or 
six years on New York and New England news- 
papers, a good personality, could get along 
with people and students, had a wholesome at- 
titude toward newspaper work, a typical jour- 
nalist whose vision had been enlarged by travel. 
F. L. Mott of Iowa emphasized grasp of sub- 
ject to be taught in a scholarly manner, class 
room effectiveness, industry and conscientious- 
ness, loyalty and willingness to cooperate. 

A resolution, submitted by A. 8. Will 


Columbia, was passed, it 
u 


shall be a requisite for teachers of 1 profes- 
sional rank newly appointed after July 1, 1929, 
to give instruction in professional journalism, 
that they shall have had a minimum of five 
ears’ adequate experience in the field or fields 
n which they are to give instruction ; and that 
teachers of less than professiorial rank thus 
employed shall have had a minimum of two 
years experience of the same kind.” 

Teachers may cooperate with the newspaper 
effectively as outlined by * 

enter of Boston. He urged the creation and 
maintenance of reference departments or mor- 

es as an aid to newspapers in every part of 
he country. He described also how students 
in journalism could do effective research and 
gather data that would take many men on a 
newspaper staff a long time to accomplish 
when they could not be spared. He cited an in- 
stance of traffic surveys. R. R. Barlow of Illi- 
nois stated that too many become a 
with academic ways and he described methods 
of cooperation with state press association 
field managers, etc., to aid in the solution 
practical problems of the journalistic field. 

W. S. Maulsby of Pittsburg discussed ‘Does 
instruction in Journalism n to be sold to 
the public through publicity.” He maintained 
there are about 12,000 journalism positions in 
the U. 8. and that the schools should endeavor 
to fill the best of these. 

Improving the standing of the journalism 
department in the academic community was 
discussed by F. C. Banner of Penn State. He 
drew from his experience in London in citing 
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examples. R. 8. Mann of Missouri emphasized 
good work in academic subjects, insistence on 
the importance of the serious “py of jour- 
nalism——-not merely to get facts but to learn 
how and where to get them and why. 


A motion by H. B. Center to increase the 
annual dues to $5 per year was withdrawn 
following the explanation of the classification 
of schools by W. G. Bleyer. Such classification 
into A, B, C, and possibly D schools would 
bring about a difference that might cause a 
change of dues, he stated. Upon motion by F. 
L. Martin it was voted to have the council on 
education send each school department or 
course an outline of the proposed classification 
in time to allow members to learn about it 
=s bring their ideas to the next annual meet- 

g. 

A resolution proposed by M. G. Osborn ex- 
tended thanks to the University of Michigan 
and the department of _———. through J. L. 
Brumm for the courtesies extended the two as- 
sociations at their annual meetings. E. M. 
Johnson reported that the committee had ac- 
cepted Louisiana State University at Baton 
Rouge, La., as the next meeting place. A tele- 
gram thanking Grant M. Hyde for the splen- 
did program he had initiated and sympathy for 
him in his illness, with hope for his speedy re- 
covery, was sent by the secretary. 

Officers for the year 1929 were voted as fol- 
lows: E. M. Johnson, Minnesota, President; 
Vernon McKenzie, University of Washington, 
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vice-president; J. O. Simmons, Syracuse, sec. 
retary-treasurer. Additional members of the 
executive committee: C. D. Johnson, Baylor 
University, and R. 8. Mann, University of Mis. 


souri. 

The 40 teachers present who registered 
with the secretary represented 34 Ss my 
universities and colleges as follows: R. R 


Barlow, Illinois; C. L. Allen, Illinois; 0. 
Cc. Leiter, Illinois; E. T. ing Florida: 
Everett W. Smith, Stanford; E. Bird. 


song, Temple; Franklin Banner, Penn State; 
Lawrence Martin, Northwestern; J. W. Piercy, 
Indiana; Robert S. Mann, Missouri; Frank L, 


Martin, Missouri; Vernon Nash, Yenching; 
Fayette Copeland, Oklahoma; Howard A. 
Moore, Ohio Univ.; A. L. Stone, Montana; 


Frank L. Mott, Univ. of Iowa; Vernon Me- 
Kenzie, Washington ; John E. Drewry, Georgia; 
Gayle C. Walker, Nebraska; C. L. Sanders, 
Creighton; W. G. Bleyer, Wisconsin; K. E. 
Olson, Wisconsin; W. A. Sumner, Wisconsin; 
Eric W. Allen, Oregon; Ralph D. Casey, Ore- 
gon; C. E. Rogers, Kansas State; E. M. John- 
son, Minnesota; Reese James, Pennsylvania; 
William S. Maulsby, Pittsburgh; J. Douglas 
Perry, Butler; M. G. ‘Osborn, Louisiana; 
Charles D. Johnson, Baylor; George L. Bird, 
Bradley Poly Inst.; Albert H. Nelson, Michi- 
an State; j. L. Brumm, Michigan; Belmont 
arley, Western State T. C.; Allen S. Will, 
Columbia; John O. Simmons, Syracuse; Harry 
. Center, Boston; J. L. O’Sullivan, Mar. 
quette; Maynard W. Brown, Oregon State. 
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What Are the Laws 
Governing Newspapers ¢ 


—What may a newspaper say without incurring risk of suit for 


—What constitutes libelous news? 
—What is fair comment and criticism? 
—What legal principles affect the advertising department? THe 


These are typical of the sort of questions discussed and fully an- 
swered in this detailed treatment of the various phases of the law as it 
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